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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Ir has been exceedingly gratifying to us to observe the great 
increase of visitors to this noble collection of master-pieces of art, 
since its removal to its present situation. Whilst it remained in 
Pall Mall, we do not remember ever meeting there a single person 
whose dress and appearance indicated the mechanic ; whilst the 
rooms in Trafalgar-square are often visited by individuals of this 
class, enjoying the beauties by which they are surrounded, with 
apparently as much zest as those of any other class of society. 
The situation in Pall Mall was so secluded as to cause it to be 
much neglected, save by country cousins and connoisseurs. We 
beg it to be understood, that we do not imagine that country 
cousins are, in general, to be included under the latter head, but 
still they had heard of this lion, probably neglected or forgotten by 
‘¢ my cousin in London,” and of course would not let him—albeit 
unwilling to enter—to pass it by, for ‘‘ What would they say in the 
country ?”?_ The conspicuous site of the building in Trafalgar- 
square, and the close neighbourhood of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy (always a popular sight) have been main causes of this 
change. Numbers have gone once, incited by mere curiosity, and 
we hope—nay, we believe—that very few who have paid one visit, 
will be satisfied without returning again and again. The beneficial 
influence of a well-directed taste for art upon the public mind, 
is undeniable, and the aspect of the visitors to the National 
Gallery is an evidence that the designs of Parliament, in establish- 
ing this institution, are at length beginning to be fulfilled. When 
we behold the sailor and his sweetheart enjoying a sea-piece by 
Vandervelde, and the toil-worn mechanic refreshing his wearied 
eye with the clear sunshine of Claude, we perceive the legitimate 
end of art fulfilled in those profitable pleasures. 

It appears to us, that if a little more gratuitous information as 
to the subjects of the various paintings were afforded, it would 
render them of much more use. Unless that is possessed, a pic- 
ture loses half its interest, and many of the visitors cannot conve- 
niently afford to purchase a descriptive catalogue. The name of 
the painter is indeed affixed to most of the pictures, and to some 
few the subject is added ; but this should be universally done, and 
might easily be effected at a trifling cost, yet without in the 
slightest manner injuring the effect. The propriety of such an 
arrangement has been made very evident to us by the questions 
which have frequently been put to us by other visitors, when we 
have been in the Gallery. It is true that in most instances the 
subjects may be recognized by those who possess the advantage of 
education, and are somewhat acquainted with pictures: but the 
benefit of this exhibition was never intended to be confined to the 
educated, and nothing which can facilitate the objects of the 
collection ought to be neglected. There are, besides, historical 
circumstances connected with several of the pictures, which should, 
with the name of the artist and the subject of the picture, be 
briefly noticed on a tablet fixed on the bottom of the frame, in the 
same manner as the names of the artists are at present given: all 
that would be necessary would be, to extend the width of the 


To those who are not acquainted with the National Gallery, and 
perhaps even to those who are, a brief notice of its origin and 
progress, with a few remarks on some of the principal works of art 
it contains, may not be unacceptable; and with that view we invite 
them to accompany us in a walk through the National Gallery. 

In the year 1823, the collection of pictures formed by Mr. 
Angerstein, the banker, a man of consummate taste in the fine arts, 
was, in consequence of his death, submitted for sale. It consisted 
of thirty-eight pictures, the greater part of them masterpieces of 
the highest schools of art. So favourable an opportunity of form- 
ing a nucleus, around which a national collection, worthy of Great 
Britain, might be drawn, was not lost sight of, and the sum of 
60,0007. was voted by Parliament for the purpose; of which, 
56,0007. were paid for the pictures, that being their estimated 
value, the remainder being for incidental purposes. Since that 
time the collection has been greatly increased. In 1825, three 
capital pictures were purchased from Mr. Hamlet; and one, the 
celebrated Correggio (No. 23 of the catalogue), known as “ La 
Vierge au Panier,” of Mr. Nieuwenhuys, a picture-dealer. In 
1826, Sir George Beaumont presented his collection, consisting of 
sixteen pictures, valued at 7,500 guineas. Amongst these was 
one, a lovely little Claude, (No. 61 in the catalogue,) which was so 
highly prized by him, that he had made it his travelling companion 
during a great part of his life. After seeing it placed in the 
National Gallery, he still yearned after his favourite; he felt he 
could not wholly part with it, and sought and obtained leave to 
take it with him to his country residence, where he died soon 
afterwards ; and it was returned to its place, according to promise, 
by his widow. In 1834, the munificent bequest of the Rev. 
William Holwell Carr, consisting of thirty-four pictures, among 
which is a series of admirable works of the school of the Caracci, 
and several masterpieces of ‘Titian, Luini, Garofolo, Claude 
Lorraine, and Rubens, was added to the Gallery; and more 
recently it has been enriched by fifteen excellent pictures, be- 
queathed by the late Lord Farnborough. Besides these, many 
other additions have been made by purchase, gift, and bequest ; 
some of which we shall presently have occasion to notice more 
particularly. The total number of pictures at present contained 
in the Gallery is 170; of which number, fifty have been obtained 
by purchase, fifty by gift, and seventy by bequest. 

So much for chat on the road; and now, entering the building 
designed for the reception of the national collection, we cannot 
but regret that so much space has been appropriated for the dis- 
play of internal architectural magnificence, whilst so little has been 
allotted to the main purpose of the building. We pass through 
no less than three vestibules, reaching the whole height of the 
building (with the exception of the basement), and up a wide and 
extended staircase, before we reach the rooms destined for the 
permanent reception of the pictures. Another set of vestibules, 
precisely similar, occupies the same space on the other side of the 
building, used for the purposes of the Royal Academy ; and thus 
fully one-third of the available area of the whole erection is wasted 
in unmeaning halls and antechambers, of no service whatever, save 
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and consequently the exhibition-foomis, similar in each wing; are 
80 limited in size as to be totally inadequate to the purpose for 
which they were destined, even at the present time ; and should 
the number of national pictures increase as fast as it has hitherto 
done, no alternative will very soon be left, than either to eject the 
Academicians, and appropriate the rooms in both wings to the 
National Gallery, or to erect a new and better-arranged building 
for its reception. 

Passing up the staircase, we observe three large cartoons hung on 
the walls of the landing-place,—two by Annibale Caracci, and one 
by Peruzzi,—all very worthy of attention, but not easily viewed in 
consequence of their inconvenient situation. It cannot be helped, 
Sor there is no other place to put them. 

We now enter a suite of three rooms, well lighted from above ; 
the walls covered, for about two-thirds of their height, with 
wainscot of a greyish colour, hung all round with the glorious 
pictures which each Englishman may call his own. The pictures 
in the first room we enter are of a very miscellaneous description ; 
the second is glowing with the warm colouring of Rubens ; whilst 
in the third we find the choicest gems in the collection. 

With the pictures in this last room the numbering in the cata- 
logue begins, the first being that magnificent and widely celebrated 
painting, ‘‘The Resurrection of Lazarus,’’ by Sebastian del 
Piombo.* Its great size (twelve feet six inches high, and nine feet 
six inches wide,) strikes every eye; but we find few of the unini- 
tiated who care to bestow upon it more than a passing glance. 
The coat of old varnish and dirt by which it is disfigured, and the 
injury it has suffered from the hand of time, by whose action many 
of the shadows have been much darkened, have materially impaired 
the harmony of the colouring: some bright colours, especially the 
green in some of the garments, have become far too prominent, 
whilst other parts, which formerly served to connect these brilliant 
portions with the deeper colours, are obscured, and now injure 
the effect which they once assisted. But look at the picture with 
some attention, and fixing yourself in the best position to take 
advantage of the light, contemplate the action there displayed. 
Jesus has just concluded his address to the Father, “ I thank thee 
that thou hast heard me,’’ &c.—his right hand is still elevated 
towards heaven, whilst—his left stretched out to the charnel-house 
—he issues the all-powerful words, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth.’’? The 
echo of that ‘‘ loud voice ’’ is yet floating in the air, and the dead 
Lazarus has bounded into life, and stands before you, struggling 
with his grave-clothes, and his eye, so lately an inanimate jelly, 
now flashing bright,—filled with mingled fear, love, reverence, and 
astonishment,—gazes fixedly upon the man who had so loved 
him, and who stands before him in an attitude commanding and 
sublime, but mournful and filled with exceeding grief. Christ 
worked the miracle, ‘‘ that the people that stood by might believe 
that His Father had sent him ;’’ yet full well he knew that those 
Jews, whom we see in the back-ground, were even already seeking 
to turn this very action against him, and would hasten “‘ their ways 
to the Pharisees, and tell them what things he had done.’”’ He 
knew his own approaching fate, and he mourned over Israel. The 
grouping is most admirable :—on the one hand, we see Jesus sur- 
rounded by his disciples, and a crowd of those Jews who followed, 
some to listen reverently, but more to betray; on the other, 
Lazarus, his sisters, their friends, and a party of hired mourners. 
Both groups are beautifully united by the figure of Mary, who 
kneels at the feet of Jesus, looking up with eyes of faith. Martha, 
on the contrary, stands with averted head, unable yet to look upon 
the resuscitated dead, It is a noble picture, and the powerful 
genius of Michael Angelo may be traced throughout. Sebastian 


del Piombo was one of the bést painters of Venice, whose school 
was unrivalled in colouring, but somewhat too neglectful of the 
correct drawing which particularly distinguished that of Florence. 
To perfect himself in drawing, Sebastian repaired to Rome, where 
being employed by Cardinal Giulio di Medici (afterwards Pope 
Clement VII.) to paint this picture, as a companion to the cele- 
brated Transfiguration of Raphael, commissioned at the same 
time, (both being designed for the cathedral of Narbonne, of which 
the cardinal was archbishop,) he sought the aid of Michael 
Angelo, who entertained some jealousy of Raphael’s fame, and by 
him was assisted in the general design, and particularly in the 
figure of Lazarus, which is strongly marked by the vigour and 
correctness of delineation peculiar to that great master. It has 
been thought by good judges, and it is so stated in the printed 
catalogue, that the whole figure of Lazarus was painted by the 
hand of Michael Angelo; but the better opinion appears to be, 
that he only furnished a cartoon, and did not himself touch the 
picture. Indeed, when we recollect that he practised oil-painting 
so little, that, at the present day, not a single picture in that style 
exists which is certainly by his hand, it does not appear likely that 
he would interfere in that department, in a picture painted by one 
of the best colourists who ever existed. In contemplating this 
fine work of art, we cannot help regretting that it spoilt Sebastian 
asa painter. It gained him such favour with the cardinal, that he 
loaded him with honours, and at last even ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment; and Sebastian, growing rich and indolent, seldom after- 
wards exercised his pencil. 

Turn we now to a picture which delights every eye, connoisseur 
and country cousin, peer and peasant, master and man, the lady 
and her maid. Maurillo’s picture, ‘‘ The Holy Family,’”’ (No. 13 
of the catalogue,) is a recent addition, having been purchased in 
1837, and it is the only worthy representative of the Spanish 
school in the whole collection ; but its excellence is so great as to 
atone for any deficiency in that respect. The brilliancy, harmony, 
and clearness of the colouring, the noble conception of the design, 
and the beauty and expressive grace of the details, command our 
admiration. The child, a figure of infinite beauty and most exqui- 
site expression, appears between the Virgin and. Joseph, who are 
kneeling on each side, in the attitude of adoration of God the 
Father, whose figure, with attending angels, occupies the upper 
part of the picture. The face of the Virgin, full of fine expression, 
is of a decidedly Spanish cast, and is probably a portrait. Murillo* 
was one of those extraordinary men who are born with such a 
decided taste for a particular pursuit, and possessed of such 
energy, as to carry them over all the difficulties. in their path. 
After a short period, during which he obtained very imperfect 
instruction from an uncle; who, on removing from Seville, Murillo’s 
birth-place, left him, at an early age, totally dependent on his own 
resources, Murillo supported himself by his pencil, and attained 
such excellence in his art, unaided by teachers, or even by the 
study of the pictures of the Italian schools, as to produce in this 
period many of his finest and most valued works. The picture 
before us was painted in what is called his second manner, after he 
had studied under Velasquez, another celebrated Spanish painter, 
who resided at Madrid. To raise funds sufficient to carry him to 
that city, Murillo was obliged to execute a number of little pictures 
of devotional subjects and flowers, for which he could find a ready 
demand. When he presented himself to Velasquez, he met with a 
kind reception, and the best instruction and. advice. He enter- 
tained the idea of going to Italy, but Velasquez, disregarding his 
own interest, (for the scholar was soon deemed to equal, if not to 
surpass, his master,) advised him to remain in Spain. Withdrawn 
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from the obscurity of a provincial city, and introduced to a court 
in which a taste for the fine arts prevailed, Murillo quickly ob- 
tained distinction, and passed the remainder of his life in the 
enjoyment of well-earned wealth and reputation. 

It is with a melancholy feeling that we turn from Murillo to 
Correggio,* an artist who, led on by the same native power, 
achieved yet greater things under the pressure of yet greater dis- 
couragements. Nothing certain is known of his history, except 
that, born of poor parents, in Correggio, a town in the duchy of 
Modena, he, unaided by friends or fortune, made himself a master 
of his art, and in the knowledge of light and shade, the rounding 
of the forms, and the knowledge of aerial perspective, the delicate 
and true expression of distance in painting, he was pre-eminent, 
and in other days served as the model by which the Caracci formed 
themselves when they gave a fresh impetus to art, which had 
already begun to decline. Notwithstanding his great excellence, 
he did not meet with his reward. His eyes never beheld the 
treasures of Rome or Florence. He worked, almost unknown and 
quite uncared for, in his native place. Tormented by a termagant 
wife, his life passed in discomfort and poverty. There is a tradi- 
tion, that one of his best master-pieces was given to an apothecary 
in discharge of a paltry bill of a few scudi; and the fever which 
caused his death, at the age of forty, was caused by-over-heating 
himself, in carrying home from Parma a small sum which had been 
paid him in copper. Yet here hang two pictures, for which alone 
11,5007. have been recently paid, and the price is not considered 
excessive. Itis probably more than Correggio ever received in the 
whole course of his life. 

Let us attentively observe this ‘* Ecce Homo.”’ Christ crowned 
with thorns, his hands bound with cords, looks forth upon you 
with a face of mingled agony, resignation, and pleading. ‘‘ This I 
have borne for you,’’ he seems to say, “‘ will you not yet believe?”’ 
His mother lies fainting at his feet, the heavy eyelid just closing 
over the eye sunk in painful unconsciousness, the drooping hands 
just falling from the convulsive clasp of misery. Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus, supports her, and gazes upon Christ with an earnest 
gaze, as if she would almost doubtingly ask, why does not He, who 
broke the bands of death, exert his power, and free himself. from 
human bondage? The stern Roman soldier seems moved to pity, 
whilst Pilate looks on from a window in the back-ground., Study 
this picture, for it preaches to us, in dumb eloquence, the essence 
of many sermons. 

The other works of this master, ‘‘ Mercury instructing Cupid in 
presence of Venus,’’ (No. 10 of the catalogue,) and “The Holy 
Family,’’ (No. 23,) are both of surpassing excellence. The two 
studies of heads (Nos.7 and 37,) are beautiful in the extreme, but 
they are not painted by Correggio: they are fine old copies of 
portions of the fresco painting with which he adorned the cathedre! 
of Parma. The original has now fallen into decay, and these are 
therefore doubly valuable. 

Many years after Correggio’s death, the study of his works 
excited the ardent spirit of Ludovico Caracci to emulate his 
excellence, and inspiring his cousins, Annibale and Agostino, 
with his own fervour, the three established a school, in which 
Guido and Domenichino,—five specimens of whose works are in 
the Gallery,—learnt to aspire above the level to which the arts 
were sinking, and to attempt at least to reach the excellence of the 
days of Raphael. ‘ Christ appearing to Simon Peter after his 
Resurrection,” (No. 9,) when, according to the Roman Catholic 
legend, he fled from Rome to avoid persecution, and meeting the 
Saviour, demanded where he was going, when he replied, ‘To 
Rome, to be crucified,’’—a reply which filled Peter with repentance 
for his cowardice,—is an admirable example of the excellence of 
Annibale, in which he nearly approaches Correggio. A large 
piece, attributed to Ludovico, ‘* Susannah and the Elders,’”’ (No. 
28,) is doubtful. The colouring, though m ed with skill, and 
of a fine tone, is too heavy for that master, and the expression of 
the heads is not equal to his reputation. There are several other 
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pieces of Annibale’s and Ludovico’s workmanship, of great excel- 
lence ; particularly ‘‘ Ermina discovering the Shepherds,” (No. 
88,) by Annibale, which has been attributed to Domenichino, and 
a copy of Correggio’s ‘‘Ecce Homo,” by Ludovico,” which is 
curious as an instance of the difficulty of even a great master 
copying the works of another, without losing somewhat of the truth 
of expression. 

‘t The Vision of St. Jerome,” (No. 33,) by Parmegiano, another 
follower of Correggio, is a very magnificent painting, although 
liable to some objections: the figure of St. Jerome, who is 
represented as sleeping whilst he perceives the vision which forms 
the main subject of the picture, is singularly inelegant,—nay, 
almost grotesque. St. John, on the contrary, pointing upwards 
to the Virgin and Child enthroned in glory, is very striking, and 
the painting and composition is very good, being a not unsuccess- 
ful attempt to combine the grandeur of form of Michael Angelo 
with the grace of Correggio. Parmegiano was but twenty-four 
when he painted this picture at Rome; and so intent was he on his 
work, that he heeded not the noise and turmoil of the assault when 
the city was taken by the army of the Constable Bourbon, and 
knew nothing of what happened until some German soldiers 
entered his work-room ; but so struck were they with the painting 
they beheld, that they drew back in astonishment and admiration, 
and not only refrained themselves from outrage or plunder, but 
prevented others from injuring the artist. This picture was pre- 
sented by the British Institution, as well as four others, which 
have been purchased with their funds, and liberally made over to 
the National Gallery. 

The Gallery is rich in the works of Titian, the great master of 

the school of Venice, where art was so regarded, that on occasion 
of a general impost which was levied on the proudest, inscribed in 
the ‘‘ Golden Book,” he and a fellow artist, Sansovino, were alone 
excepted, not on account of poverty, (for in wealth they were not 
wanting,) but as a mark of honour due to art. The finest picture 
as a work of art is No. 35, ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ;” the glowing 
tints and harmonious colouring are exquisite, but the action of 
Bacchus, leaping from the car with one leg suspended, is ungrace- 
fal: we fear he will fall, as he does not appear quite etherial. 
This is perhaps hypercriticism, and the fault, if it be one, is well 
tedeemed by the grace and animation of the other figures. 
‘‘ Rape of Ganymede,” though not a pleasing subject, is admirably 
treated, and proves that Titian was not deficient in drawing; a 
reproach to which the Venetian school was, as we have before 
noticed, too open. The ‘‘ Venus and Adonis’’ (No. 34) has no 
claim to be considered as an original ; it is a good copy, but wants 
wholly the peculiar character of Titian’s colouring. 

But we have lingered too long, and have passed by even the 
‘‘ divine Raphael.’’ Alas! there is but one specimen here, and 
that very recently procured by purchase at a high price from Mr. 
Beckford. It is a Saint Catharine, a half-length, the size of life, 
ani although a very beautiful picture, and an undoubted original, 
--a circumstance that much enhances its marketable value,—it 
appears to us to be deficient in that depth of expression which 

phael knew so well how to impart. 

Rubens, the scholar, the diplomatist, and the artist, who, whilst 
in the full enjoyment of wealth and splendour, forsook not the 
palette and the brush; Nicolas Poussin, the classic ; Gaspar, who 
delights in dark woods and stormy skies; Rembrandt, who from 
the midst of darkness flings out his glorious light; Claude Lor- 
raine, who saw nature ever in sunshine; and many, many others, 
demand our attention ; but, gentle reader, unless we take another 
walk together, we can do no more than name them. And our 
own English painters, are they to be forgot? Our Hogarth, 
Wilson, and Wilkie, where are they? Banished to narrow apart- 
ments on each side of the staircase, where there is no room to view 
them properly, and scarcely air to breathe, the space is so confined ; 
and yet these little rooms contain some of the largest pictures in 
the collection, by West, Lawrence, Angelica Kauffmann, &c. &c. 
This causes a feeling of regret and disappointment: but yet, under 
whatever disadvantages the pictures are seen, from all, even 
the worst, something may be learnt; in all we behold traces, at 
least, of beauty; and we cannot too strongly urge you, gentle 
reader and kind companion, to go again and again, for the greater 
your acquaintance with works of art, the greater and pyrer will be 
the enjoyment you derive from their contemplation. 
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THE POLISH LANCER. 
A PRUSSIAN TALE OF NAPOLEON’S WARS. 

“ Hatt! who goes there!” cried the sentinel in a hurried 
tone, whom we had already discerned through the gloomy shades 
of the forest, patrolling to and fro before the glaring light of the 
watch-fire. 

Our party were returning from the cavalry bivouac of the Po- 
meranian Jagers, which lay at Courtray, in Flanders ; and we were 
now nearly at the end of our toilsome march, when again the 
watchful advanced sentinel hailed us— 

“« Halt ! who goes there ?”’ 

This was the second time, and given in a louder, fiercer tone ; at 
the same instant the sharp click of the musket-lock gave fearful 
warning that the third challenge would be followed by a swift- 
winged bullet. 

** Reconvalescent!’’ answered the discharged wounded who 
accompanied us. 

“ Reconvalescent ?’’ growled the sentinel, at the same time 
shaking his head thoughtfully; ‘‘ what may that mean? halt! 
the parole ! or——’’ and the sentinel presented his musket. 

** Gently, gently, comrade ; how, in the name of Heaven, can 
we, who are but just discharged from the hospital of Hoogstraaten, 
know anything of the parole ? Our discharged comrade here merely 
wishes to inquire where he may find his regiment.” 

“ Hum !—this may be all very true, but it won’t do to a sen- 
tinel upon his out-post. ‘ Reconvalescent’ is not the word; and 
Vu tell thee what, if thou dost not give me Berlin for the parole, 
I will whiz a bullet through thy gizzard.” 

* Berlin! Berlin!” cried I in a hurried tone, for I did not 
like the looks of the musket-muzzle which was pointed directly at 
my breast. 

“ Reconvalescent, advance !—forwards !’’ cried the now-pacified 
sentinel, shouldering his musket, and recommencing his march 
with heavy tread. - 

I hurried first to my major, whom I found seated near to a fire, 
the flame of which was fed with chairs, tables, and other furni- 
ture. Having introduced myself to his wondering notice, I 
informed him that I was just out of hospital, where I had been 
cured of a slight shot-wound, and a much more serious slash from 
a sabre. 

The major received me with a hearty shout—“ You are not a 

ost, then, after all? Here, my lad, take this goblet of wine, and 

i k success to the arms of our Prussian king, who has promoted 

ou. 

I then proceeded towards the quarters of my comrades, who, 
upon recognising me, set up a simultaneous ‘‘ Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
the dead is returned alive!’”’ They had not seen me for some 
weeks—not since the battle of Hoogstraaten, where I had fallen 
to rise no more, as they supposed, in the attack of a square of 
Napoleon’s old guard. 

n exchange for my military tatters, I now received a new 
uniform of good Flanders cloth, which our major had procured by 
requisition ; and in lieu of my broken-down steed, I was presented 
with a gallant-looking though fretful charger. Napoleon himself, 
with his golden sword of honour, was not prouder, when he 
returned from his Italian campaign, than I was of my newly-ground 
sabre, and of having escaped from the hospital and the surgeon’s 
knife. I approached the sparkling bivouac-fire, over which was 
slung a-huge camp cauldron, from which issued forth a savoury 
steam: one of my good comrades, fancying that I must needs be 
hungry after my long march, drew his sword, gave point, plunged 
it into the camp-kettle, and tugged forth a fine fat capon, and with 
many a friendly oath, by way of vesper grace, bade me to eat, and 
make up for lost time. 

The night was keen and bitter cold. The report ran that General 
Maison had concentrated his divisions near to Courtray, and was 
disposed to give us battle ; so that a warm day might be expected 
after this cold night. ‘‘ I wonder,’’ said one of my comrades, “ if 
the white flying lancer will show himself ?’”’ ; 

** Can you doubt it ?’’ replied another ; ‘‘ why, man, he is here, 
and there, and everywhere.’ 

“* Aye, indeed! a very flying dragon, whose lance has fattenéd 
in the heart’s-blood of our brave comrades; our balls refuse to 
enter his carcase ; and why ? because some say that he has sold 
himself to the Old One: but if ever 1 meet him hand to 

In answer to some minute inquiries, I was ed, that as our 
Prussians daily came in contact with Na @ Polish 
lancer had, by his daring deeds, rendered hi fear and 





wonder of all. In every skirmish was he to be seen, and ever in 
the thickest of the fight. He was not only rashly brave, but he 
was the best rider, and the most expert hurler of the deadly lance : 
there was not a better horseman, at least in the French ranks. 
Like the rapid lightning was he seen here, and there, darting amid 
our Prussians upon his fleet white steed—whirling his lance, and 
striking with unerring aim some gallant breast—then dashing away 
singing his Polish song, as if in derision of his wondering foes. 

I gave an attentive ear to these accounts of the white lancer, 
which a stander-by observing, said — ‘‘ All true as gospel, com- 
rade ; if he pricks thee with his lance, thou wilt have no need of 
troubling the leech for some time after, for he bleeds freely 
enough.”” 

‘* Ay, ay, the Kerl’s lance is sharp,’”’ said another; ‘‘ and he 
daily treats us to a pistol-shot, a sharp stab, or a sharper word.” 

** Do you know,” said a third, ‘‘ that the General had a narrow 
escape from him to-day as he was reconnoitering ? ”” 

** So—the General! but an adjutant is above a match for 
this lancer; let him catch the adjutant sleeping with both eyes 
shut if he can.” This white lancer met the adjutant in a narrow 
way; well, what was to be done? escape was impossible; but 
then the adjutant’s wit was keener for once than the Polish 
lance. Well, up comes the flying lancer, and without reining up, 
made a stab at the adjutant in a part that shall be nameless—no 
joke though to be spitted in such a tender place. Off his horse 
rolled the wily adjutant into a soft comfortable ditch full of green 
weeds and mud; and there he lay as if stone-dead. The Pole 
recovered his lance, shook it till its bloody pennon fluttered, and 
continued his mad career; then the adjutant crawled out, shook 
his ears, and for that time cheated the dead list of his name.’’ 

Many other wondrous tales were related of the wild Polish 
lancer,—how he sometimes tickled the ribs, and at others the 
midriff, with the point of his unerring lance. 

It was midnight ;—many were calmly reposing near the bivouac- 
fire ; I also stretched myself in the most comfortable spot I could 
find, and drew over me a female’s mantle, which a Cossaken had 
bartered with me from his load of plunder for a glass of modka, 
An upreared door, wrenched probably from some chateau, sheltered 
me a little from the bitter wind. My ready-saddled horse, fastened 
to the piquet, was slumbering upon three legs. It was a beauteous, 
clear, starlight night, and the crescent moon sailed majestically 
through the blue ethereal vault of heaven. 

All was calm and still, save the munching of a hungry guard 
just relieved from a distant post ; they were diligently plunging 
their swords into the great cauldron, and cramming themselves 
with the still plenteous fragments of fowls and geese, and washing 
them down with cups of potent schnapps. Ata short distance 
might be seen a party of anxious gamblers seated upon the bare 
ground, a knapsack serving to throw their dice upon. Another 
group were huddled together over some flasks of wine, which, 
doubtless, they had fallen in with in some of their marauding 
parties. Close to the fire sat one, sabre in hand, scraping together 
the scattered remains of the dimming fire; another, full of strong 
drink to the point of mischief, was amusing himself with throwing 
gunpowder out of his flask into the fire. Here tossed and tumbled 
some, and others lay scattered, snorting away most inharmoniously. 
The outpost continued his silent melancholy march backwards and 
forwards, occasionally humming a war-song, to keep himself in 
spirits, or listening to the clanging of his own sabre. In the rear 
of the bivouac, huddled together, lay the camp-followers, ready to 
sell their potent fire-water, or to purchase from the marauders their 
plunder at one-third of its value. I would fain have slept ; but to 
sleep was impossible ; the snorting, snoring, and trumpet-bass of 
my envied comrades, kept my weary eyes from closing. Oft 
would our Jagers fancy themselves in pursuit, or pursued by the 
white lancer, whose image met them in their dreams, and his 
name was upon their sleeping lips. 

At this moment a bullet came whistling by the outpost, and 
struck the earth not far from one of the sleepers, who merely 
raised his head, rubbed his heavy eyes, and dropped into a deeper 
sleep. The horses snorted, pricked their ears. ‘‘ Let them 
fire away !’’ muttered one near to me, ‘‘ that is no novelty to us;’’ 
and again he laid his head upon his knapsack. Then 
whizzed by another, and another bullet. ‘‘ Oho!”’ cried the out. 

st starting aside, “‘ there is a storm near at hand, if one may 
judge from these heavy drops.’’ Then the careful sentinel listened 
attentively, and he heard a rushing sound approaching, and after- 
wards the hasty hoofs of horse, and the clang of sabres. 

“* Halt ! who goes there?”’ cried the alarmed sentinel. 

‘* The General and his suite,” wa¢ the answer. 
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“ Halt, General! forward, one of the suite!” said the well- 
instructed sentinel, who now demanded the parole before he would 
let even the general pass. 

In the meantime the distant firing had become much more 
lively, aud approached nearer and nearer ; the roar of the cannon 
was heard, and the vast iron balls rattled through the air, plunged 
into the earth, or scattered the bare branches of the trees, as if in 
scorn of their feeble opposition. The enemy was making a 
general attack upon our outposts, and our trumpets sounded the 
shrill alarm. 

Up sprang our sleeping men like a swarm of angry wasps dis- 
turbed in their nests, and flew to saddle. One could not find his 
horse ; another limped upon one leg, the other being cramped, or 
not yet awake; a third snatched a roasted potato out of the ashes ; 
a fourth hurried to fill his fiischchen with schnapps from the busy 
camp-follower. One sleepy dog, who, contrary to orders, had 
unsaddled his steed, had now in his hurry girthed in the projecting 
bough of a tree under his saddle, and set his horse kicking mad : 
another, only half-awake, sat nodding upon his horse, but could 
not move forwards, because his steed still remained fast bound to 
the piquet-stake. Here, one stumbled over the camp-line; there, 
another floundered into a hole which had been dug in the ground 
for cookery purposes. Many wandered hither and thither, and did 
not seem quite certain whether they were about to meet friend or 
foe. A strange and curious night-piece is an alarmed bivouac, 
particularly when illuminated by the enemy’s fires. 

As our men mounted, they were instantly formed into line ; and 
already our advanced party was performing in a piece where the 
sabre played the principal part. ‘‘ Take care ! take care, my lads! 
lest in the dark you sabre your friends. Listen for the French 
tongue, and then slash away,” said our prudent commander. 

Doubtless, from our resistance, the French judged that we were 
in much stronger force; but as the day began to dawn, they were 
astonished to find that ours was a mere cavalry post, and instantly 
ordered fresh men to attack us. The tardy sun at last arose, and 
the cry of our commander was—‘‘ Forwards ! forwards, volun- 
teers!’ and a gallant crowd sprung out of our ranks, and joined 
the front. 

‘‘ There he is! there he is!’’ exclaimed a dozen voices; and at 
this moment was seen in the dim distance, rapidly advancing upon 
a white horse, in front of the chasseurs, a slightly-formed lancer ; 
his sky-blue uniform was faced with crimson, and from his scarlet 
hat, like a comet’s tail, streamed the milk-white horse hair—his 
glittering lance, from which fluttered the red and yellow bandrol, 
sparkled in the morning sunbeam. Reader, this was the dreaded 
Polish lancer. This Pole was one of the last of that gallant band, 
the flower of cavalry, which had helped to gain for the French 
many a glorious victory. Doubtless he had been deceived with the 
false sound of freedom, and was thus induced to fight against the 
Prussian, who he was led to believe was the enemy of his 
country ; but our people seeing him approach within hearing, 
called out to himn—** Komme zu uns, Kamerad! weit hinter uns 
liegt schon dein Vaterland,’’ (‘* Come over to us, comrade ! far in 
our rear lies thy fatherland.’’) To which the lancer answered— 
“‘ Noch ist Polen nicht verloren.” (‘‘ Poland is not yet lost.’’) 
—Then he fired his pistol at us, and recommenced his war-song. 

The chasseurs followed fast upon the flying hoofs of the lancer’s 
white steed. ‘‘ Forwards !’’ cried our commander. ‘ Strike hard, 
my sons, for the honour of your fatherland.”” The word was 
again thundered forth—‘‘Forwards!’’ Then came the dread 
shock—then throbbed many hearts, as we firmly clutched our 
swords, spurred our willing steeds, and with aloud hurrah ! rushed 
ipon the foe. But what pen can portray, or tongue describe, 
the mixed sensation of that awful moment? The rush was made, 
there was no longer time for thought. 

I was that day mounted upon a wild, unbroken mare ; and when 
she heard the trumpet sound the charge, the skittish jade broke 
from the ranks, and hurried me onwards directly towards where 
the lancer was wheeling and careering upon his managed milk- 
white steed. 

‘* Be not so rashly valorous, my young comrade,”’ cried the 
veteran major. 

Would to heaven that my mare had understood the warning 
words! for it was this skittish beast, and not exactly my hot 
courage, which was hurrying me into the lion’s jaws. In the 
same manner had she only a few hours before brought to us an 
unlucky French chasseur, and delivered him into our hands, and 
now it appeared very probable that a Frenchman would shortly 
again back this unruly brute. 





The white lancer witnessed my forced ignoble career, and laugh- 
ing, and uttering one of his bitter jests, he twirled his fatal lance 
and stabbed me slightly. At this very moment, and before he 
could repeat his blow, the enemy (most fortunately for me) was 
driven back. Though probably the proud haughty French merely 
Invenda to show their disdain of us by turning their backs 
upon us.! 

The white lancer was, by this last beautiful manoeuvre of the 
French, the rearmost of the rear. He coolly dismounted to give 
breath to his smoking steed, and then seated himself upon a great 
stone, and, as if in disdain of our flanking fire, began to eat his 
breakfast as if he were upon the parade-ground of his father-land, 
and had heard the order ‘‘ Stand at ease.’’ 

‘¢ Look at that impudent rascal!’’ and several of our irritated 
men dashed at him ; but, like lightning, the lancer sprang upon 
his horse, and flew laughing upon his fleet steed right and left, 
seeking for a prey for his sharp lance, and then miraculously 
escaped from a crowd of enemies, and regained the ranks of our 
foe, who, strongly reinforced, advanced again, and then came our 
turn to retreat. 

The lancer upon his white greyhound galloped lightly over the 
field, fluttering his lance as a hawk high in air quivers its wings 
ere it stoops over its destined victim; then he laughed exultingly 
—‘‘*Ho! ho!”’ cried he in tones of derision, ‘‘ which of you 
valiant Prussians will try his sabre against my lance? Come on 
—come on, Prussians !” 

Many of our bravos, who had loudly sworn to eat this lancer 
and his horse, now pretended not to’ hear the challenge. But the 
generous blood of a young jager was up, and he was determined to 
conquer or die. Many of his comrades laughed scornfully and 
said—*‘ Ay, ay, away with thee, my lad; the lancer will surely 
tickle thee under the rib.’’ 

The brave young man disdained reply, but with sabre swinging 
to his wrist he left our line. The lancer, perceiving his advance, 
présented his lance, and in the middle space between the opposing 
combatants they met, and instantly exchanged cut and stab; but 
neither rider fell; then they faced about, sprang at each other 
again, and cut and thrust with might and main. e firing ceased 
at either side to watch the issue of the champions’ strife. Blood 
streamed from the young jiiger first, for which he returned a lusty 
blow, and slightly wounded the lancer. _ 

“‘ Ha! ha! thou art a brave Prussian,’”’ cried the Pole; “ such 
an enemy have I never met before. Come hither, comrade, thou 
must drink out of my flasche.”’ 

‘* T feel assured now that there is no deceit in thee,’ said the 
jager, ‘‘and I will pledge thee;’’ and in full confidence he sheathed 
his bloody sword and approached the Pole, who had laid the lance 
in the hollow of his arm pointing backwards. The Pole held out 
the fasche ; then the warriors surveyed each other with curious 
eye, and their horses laid their heads together as if they also would 
make acquaintance. 

“ Drink, comrade! drink success to the brave, whether friend 
or foe,”’ said the Pole to the young Prussian. 

‘* Here’s to your health, comrade,” replied the” young jager ; 
and, as he took the flasche, added—“ though at this moment my 
sharp sabre may perhaps have endangered it.” 

‘* Why, ay; thy sabre bites keenly enough, but thee and thine 
have often felt the sting of this good lance, and so far we are 
quits. 

“ If we gain a victory to-day,” said the 


f jager, ‘‘ how long do 
you think it will take us to march to Paris ?” 
‘* Comrade, this is a matter we need not speak about,”’ replied 


the lancer. ‘‘ Here, drink once more out of my flasche ; we are 
friends yet ?”’ 

“ Ay, but once we join our ranks we are foes again ! ” 

Then they quietly turned their horses; and, at twenty . 
paff—paff went their pistols at each other’s head, as they y chioged 
to rejoin their comrades. 

The rattle of some thirty muskets, from a thicket where Prussian 
fusileers lay in ambush, was heard, and the brave lancer and his 
white horse were seen to roll upon the nd . Ina 
moment the advanced guard of the enemy was broken and took 
to flight, leaving the white lancer in our hands ; he was not yet 
quite dead, but raising himself with a dying effort, he exclaimed, 
‘* Po—land for ever!’’ His gallant spirit fled with the words he 
uttered. Though every one feared, yet all admired the brave white 
lancer ; and we buried him in a deep grave, and fired over him 
three volleys in honour of his bravery: his lance and white horse 
we buried with him. ; 
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POSSIBILITIES OF AEROSTATION. 


One great advantage enjoyed by modern philosophers over their 
predecessors, is the superior certainty and accuracy of the inductive 
process of reasoning. The old experimentalists, indeed, possessed 
neither the extensive knowledge of facts, nor the comprehensive 
powers of calculation, requisite to trace out the connexion between 
their various discoveries, or to lay the foundation of systems which 
could link together the isolated results of their experiments. Their 
art was still a mystery, as much almost to the best adepts, as they 
called themselves, as to the most unlearned. Nature and its 
elements were displayed to their researches under the same forms 
as to ours, but they could not yet interpret the hieroglyphics. 
They ventured upon an untried ocean, and lighted upon many 
new and undiscovered regions, but they had not science enough to 
determine their position, or even to ascertain their qualities. 

The process of induction was to them unknown; the reasoning 
from analogy, from the found or fancied resemblance of different 
products, was in their hands most fallacious. We have found it 
most profitable, when based on careful experiments, and established 
by sure calculations ; but they were as ignorant of the composition 
of the world as Columbus was of its size, and like him imagined 
those points one, which were, in reality, separated by vast intervals. 
As he concluded that his new-found lands were part of the much- 
coveted Indies, and named them accordingly, so these chemists, 
from the brilliant nature of scme of the compounds of sulphur, 
imagined themselves on the brink of the golden discovery for 
which they toiled. This uncertainty continually retarded their 
progress ; being unable to récognise the true path, they were per- 
petually led aside into a vain pursuit of a profitless object. Fruit- 
less efforts te square the circle, or find the multiple of the cube, 
consumed time and ingenuity that might have been much better 
employed, had they known those formulas by which we prove the 
last to be impossible, and have accomplished the first within so 
near an approximation, that in a circle whose diameter equals that 
of the earth’s orbit, 190 millions of miles, the error of our compu- 
tation shall not be two square inches. 

Another invention, on which a vast amount of misdirected 
labour has been, and indeed still is, wasted, merely from the want 
of a simple calculation, is the art of flying. With so many 
examples in nature of animals possessing this power, and with 
such prospects of rapidity and ease in that kind of locomotion, it 
is no wonder that men in all ages should have believed in its possi- 
bility, and laboured for its attainment ; yet all who tried met with 
nothing but disappointment, and for obvious reasons: they did 
not, or could not, rightly estimate the powers by which they pro- 
posed to accomplish their object. The many endeavours to 
imitate the fabled waxen wings of Dedalus might have been 
spared, if the projectors had considered for how short a time the 
muscles of the arm can bear alone the weight of the body, even 
when holding by a fixed support; and for how much shorter 
could they endure the exertion of both sustaining and pushing 
that weight through the air, if the difficulty of providing sufficient 
wings had been surmounted. 

The Jesuit, Francis Lanc, vainly tried to put into practice his 
ingenious idea of the hollow exhausted globes. A little knowledge 
of the pressure of the atmosphere would have saved his labour. 
Even the surprising and popular invention of the balloon we 
look on as only operating to retard the discovery of the more 
perfect method. It bears so great an appearance of performing 
the desired work, that it has monopolised the attention of ingenious 
men, diverting them, with false hopes of grand results, from more 
profitable experiments. ‘The principal uses,” says M. Cavallo, 





‘to which these machines may be subservient, are numerous 
indeed ; and it may be sufficient to say that hardly anything that 
passes in the atmosphere is known with precision, and that from 
want of any means of ascending into it, the formation of rain, of 
thunder-storms, of vapours, hail, snow, and meteors in general, 
require to be attentively examined and ascertained ; the action of 
the barometer ; the refraction and temperature of the air in various 
regions; the descent of bodies; the propagation of sound, &c., 
are subjects which all require a series of observations and experi- 
ments, the performance of which could never have been properly 
expected before the discovery of aerostatic machines.” Such were 
the sanguine expectations of advantage from this invention ; that 
they can never be realised a very short proof will establish. A 
balloon unguided, merely floating about, driven by any wind that 
may happen to blow, can be of little service in performing those 
important experiments to which M. Cavallo alludes. Now the 
force of air, when moving a little more than 14 miles an hour, or 
21 feet per second, is equal to a weight of one pound on every 
square foot; and a wind blowing with that velocity, a very 
moderate one, merely constituting ‘‘ a gentle pleasant gale,” would 
oppose, even to the “‘monster’’ balloon (and to one of less size 
the pressure would be more in proportion) a resistance equal to 
the whole attached weight it would raise ; so that, in contriving a 
machine to conquer this resistance, it would be easier to make it 
lift of itself the required burden than even keep the balloon 
stationary in the face of such a breeze, 

The conditions of possibility of ever perfecting this art may be 
thus stated. A surface of one square foot, when moving against 
the air, would, as above-mentioned, encounter a resistance of one 
pound avoirdupois, or would lift that weight if its motion were 
diverted perpendicularly downwards. Now this resistance increases 
as the square of the velocity ; so that, if moving at 100 feet per 
second, its power would be nearly 25lbs., or 40 feet of surface 
would raise 1,000lbs. It does not appear possible that we shall 
ever construct wings light and yet strong enough to endure this 
resistance ; and, besides, the alternate or vibrating motion occa- 
sions a great waste of power, and cannot be made very rapid. A 
rotator having large vanes set obliquely, and revolving with a con- 
tinuous motion, affords the most likcly prospect of success, if we 
can ever find some motive power which shall be able to exert that 
force for a sufficient length of time, and yet whose whole machinery 
shall not weigh more than a part of the 1,000lbs. None exists, 
after all our improvements and the triumphs of steam, that 
approaches such a capability; but we do not despair of finding, 
among ‘the discoveries of chemistry, one which shall endow our 
engines with energy even for this herculean task. 





SINGULAR INSTANCE OF THE PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL LIFE. 

Proressorn Eaton, of New York, states that the diluvial 
deposits through which the Erie canal was made contained ridges 
of hard compact gravel. On cutting through one of these near 
Rome village, sixteen miles west of Utica, the workmen found 
several hundred live molluseous animals. They were chiefly of 
the Mya cariosa and Mya purpurea. The workmen took the 
animals, fried, and eat them. He adds, “I was assured that they 
were taken alive forty-two feet deep in the deposit. Several of 
the shells are now before me. The deposit is diluvial. These 
animals must have been there from the time of the Deluge ; for the 
earth in which they were is too compact for them to have been pro- 
duced by a succession of generations. These fresh-water clams, of 
three thousand years old, precisely resemble the same species 
which now inhabit the fresh waters of that district. Therefore, 
the lives of these animals have been greatly prolonged by their 
exclusion from air and light for more than three thousand years. 
—Silliman’s American Journal, 
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HOURS WITH THE POETS.—COLERIDGE. 


Or all the travellers into the fatry regions of poetry, who bring 
back to us such wonderful stories of what they have there beheld, 
commend us to Coleridge for the example of a poet’s enjoyment 
of his own discoveries!—for wrapped in his luxurious visions, 
absorbed in the magic powers of tis ‘* faculty divine,” he forgot 
but too often that both the one and the other were in trust, that 
he might by their means aid in the advancement, and promote the 
happiness, of his less-gifted fellow-creatures, Poetry to him was 
certainly its own great reward; we can scarcely reverse the propo- 
sition, and say, that he was to poetry all he might have been. 
The Muse endowed him profusely with her richest gifts, but he 
did not always repay her in the true spirit; for he was often idly 
_ and selfishly enjoying, when he should haye been earnestly and 
laboriously expounding: during the most valuable portion of his 
life, he was doing little else but charming a circle with the quali- 
fications meant for mankind. Our quarrel, then, with Coleridge, 
is not that his poetry is deficient in power, in beauty, or even in 
steadiness of purpose; it is a more reverential as well as affec- 
tionate chiding ;—it is, that he has given us so little, yet made us 
desire so much ; that he should write so few poems, whilst almost 
every one of these poems renders it impossible for us to resist the 
desire for more. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at Ottery St. Mary’s, in 
Devonshire, in 1772; of which parish his father, a man of learn- 
ing, and who died much regretted in his sixty-second year, was 
vicar. Coleridge was educated in the same school as two of his 
eminent: cotemporaries and friends, Charles Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt,—namely, Christ’s Hospital, London. He was here consi- 
dered a boy of acute but eccentric mind. His master was the 
Rev. J. Bowyer, a teacher alike eminent for his talents and his 
severity. To him Coleridge was greatly indebted for the benefit of 
a good classical education. ‘‘ He habituated me,’ says Coleridge, 
‘« to compare Lucretius, Terence, and, above all, the chaste poetics 
of Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the so-called silver 
and brazen ages, but even with those of the Augustan era; and on 
grounds of plain sense and universal logic, to see and assert the 
superiority of the former, in the truth and nativeness both of 
their thoughts and diction. At the same time that we were study- 
ing the Greek tragic poets, he made us read Shakspeare and Milton 
as lessons; and they were the lessons, too, that required the most 
time and trouble to bring up, so as to escape his censure. I 
learned from him that poetry, even that of the loftiest and seem- 
ingly that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as 
that of science, and more difficult, because more subtle and com- 
plex, and dependent on more fugitive causes. In our English 
compositions, (at least, for the three last years of our school 
education,) he showed no mercy to phrase, image, or metaphor, 
unsupported by sound sense, or where the same sense might have 
been conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer words. 
Lute, harp, and lyre,—muse, muses, and inspirations,—Pegasus, 
Parnassus, and Hippocrene, were all an abomination to him. In 
fancy I can almost hear him now exclaiming—‘ Harp! harp! 
lyre !—pen and ink, boy, you mean! Muse, boy, muse !—your 
nurse’s daughter, you mean! Pierian spring! O, ay! the cloister 
pump, I suppose!’’’ Of his mental habits at this period Coleridge 
observes—* At a very premature age, even before my fifteenth 
year, I had bewildered myself in metaphysics and theological con- 
troversy.’’ From the Blue-coat School, Coleridge went to the 
university, where the perusal of Bowles’s Sonnets turned his mind 
into its native course, towards poetry. In November, 1793, in a 
paroxysm brought on partly by pecuniary anxieties, and partly by 
an unrequited love for a young lady, the sister of a schoolfellow, 
he abandoned the university, and came to London; and shortly 
after enlisted as a private soldier, in the 25th Dragoons, under the 
assumed name of Comberback. He became, of course, the talk 
and wonder of the regiment. An evidence of his generous and 
affectionate disposition is recorded of him at this period, in the 
circumstance of his sitting up night and day to watch by the side 
of asick comrade. His friends at length discovered his situation, 
and procured his discharge. In 1794, Coleridge published his 
first volume of poems: among them was the following, which, 
once the butt of much witless ridicule, is now universally admired 
for its simple touching pathos, and which we extract, for the addi- 
tional reason of showing the healthy sense of humanity exhibited 
Ea young poet, in the display of such feelings on such a 
subject. 





TO A YOUNG Ass, 
Its Mother being tethered near it. 


*¢ Poor little foal of an oppressed race! 
1 love the languid patience of thy face: 
And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 
And clap thy ragged coat, and pat thy head. 
But what thy dulled spirits hath dismay’d, 
That never thou dost sport along the glade? 
And (most unlike the nature of things young) 
That earthward still thy moveless head is hung ? 
Do thy prophetic fears anticipate, 
Meek child of misery! thy future fate ? 
The starving meal, and all the thousand aches 
* Which patient merit of the unworthy takes?" 
Or is thy sad heart thrill’d with filial pain 
To see thy wretched mother’s shorten’d chain ? 
And truly, very piteous is her lot-— 
Chain’d to a leg, within a narrow spot, 
Where the close-eaten grass is scarcely seen, 
While sweet around her waves the tempting green ! 


Poor ass! thy master should have learnt to show 
Pity—best taught by fellowship of woe! 

For much I fear me that he lives like thee, 
Half-famished in a land of luxury. 

How askingly its footsteps hither bend! 

It seems to say, ‘ And have I then one friend?’ 
Innocent foal! thou poor despised forlorn ! 

I hail thee brother—spite of the fool’s scorn ! 

And fain would take thee with mé, in the dell 

Of peace and mild equality to dwell, 

Where Toil shall call the charmer Health his bride, 
And Laughter tickle Plenty’s ribless side! 

How thou wouldst toss thy heels in gamesome play, 
And frisk about, as lamb or kitten gay ! 

Yea! and more musically sweet to me 

Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be, 

Than warbled melodies that soothe to rest 

The aching of pale Fashion's vacant breast !” 


In the same year Coleridge wrote, in conjunction with Southey, 
‘The Fall of Robespierre,”’ an historical drama, which was begun 
at seven o’clock one evening, and finished by noon of the next day. 
Coleridge was now an ardent enthusiast in the cause of liberty and 
the regeneration of mankind. He found two coadjutors, equally 
fervent, in the persons of Robert Southey, the present distin- 
guished poet, and in one Robert Lovell. They were to found in 
the deep woods of America a new and happier world, where all the 
evils of European governments were to be avoided !—where the 
golden age was to be restored! While their scheme was in 
progress of formation, the three philosophers (curiously enough) 
fell in love with three sisters of the name of Fricker, and even- 
tually married them. This broke up the scheme, and the two 
principal projectors lived to yo all the advocates of their own 
former opinions. Whilst Coleridge was yet an advocate of 
‘‘ liberty and equality,” he started a weekly paper, called ‘‘ The 


-Watchman,” to forward the progress of ‘true liberty,’’ and 


canvassed personally the northern counties for subscribers. It 
stopped about the ninth number. In 1797, he went with his 
family to reside at Nether Stowey, in the neighbourhood of 
Wordsworth, and of his friend and benefactor Mr. Poole. At 
this time he contributed poems to a London paper, and thus 
obtained a scanty and precarious subsistence; for he had mar- 
ried without possessing the means of supporting a family, and 
was consequently in continual anxiety on that score. Here he 
wrote his tragedy of ‘‘ Remorse,’’ (which was brought on the stage 
some years after by Sheridan,) and his principal poems. He was 
now a Unitarian, and preached in a chapel belonging to that sect 
at Taunton. Whatever politicaf changes his mind had undergone, 
they were certainly honest,—they sprang from uncontrollable 
conviction. In a poem written at Nether Stowey, during the 
alarm of an invasion from France, we have a passage among many 
exquisite ones, that, after expressing in few words his view of 
parties at home, ends with a aoble and beautiful exemplification 
of the feelings in which all parties may join,—namely, love of 


country. 
** Some, belike, 

Groaning with restless enmity, expect 
All change from change of constituted power ; 
As if a government had been a robe, 
On which our vice and wretchedness were tagg’d 
Like fancy points and fringes, with the robe 
Pull'd off at pleasure. 
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* * * Others, meanwhile, 
Dote with a mad idolatry; and all 
Who will not fall before their images, 
And yield them worship, they are enemies 
Even of their country! 

Such have I been deem'd. 
But, O dear Britain! O my mother Isle! 
Needs must thou prove a name most dear and hely 
To me, a son, a brother, and a friend, 
A husband and a father! who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky shores, 


O native Britain ! O my mother Isle! 

How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and holy 
To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks and seas, 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life, 

All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts, 
All adoration of the God in nature, 

Alt lovely and all honourable things, 

Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 

The joy and greatness of its future being. 

There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborgow’d from my country, O divine 

And beauteous island! thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me !” 


In 1798, the late Thomas Wedgwood, Esq. enabled Coleridge to 
proceed to Germany, “to finish his education,” as the poet 
expressed himself, in company with Wordsworth. He became 
now deeply imbued with the spirit of German literature, and 
probably formed that taste for German philosophy which indueed 
him in later years to prosecute its study. To this visit we probably 
owe also his translation of ‘‘ Wallenstein.” His religious opinions 
were now again changed; to use his own words, he had a “ re- 
conversion’ to the belief in which he was educated. On his 
return from Germany, he resided at the Lakes, where Southey and 
Wordsworth had already taken up their residence: the name 
applied to the three, of ‘‘ Lake Poets,” is well known. Coleridge’s 
next step was to edit the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ newspaper. After 
this situation was abandoned, he became secretary to Sir Alexander 
Ball, in Malta; and although he remained there but a very short 
period, he beeame entitled to a pension. ‘‘ The Friend,”’ another 
periodical paper, appeared in 1809, but was not more successful, 
in a pecuniary point of view, than its predecessor, ‘‘ The Watch- 
man:’’ as a literary work, however, it possesses a high value. 
Coleridge finally left the Lakes for London in 1810, where he 
resided, first with Mr. Basil Montagu, and afterwards with Mr. 
Gillman, of Highgate, in whose house he died, in 1834, aged sixty- 
two years. Coleridge’s many and close friendships, including, as 
many of them did, great pecuniary obligations, show strikingly 
the amiableness of his disposition, as well as the attractive qualities 
of his mind. 

Of the dreamy voluptuous character of Coleridge’s poetical 
enjoyments,—for by that name, it seems to us, the materials of 
his poems are most fitly designated,_we have many exquisite 
instances. Here is one glimpse of 


THE POET IN THE CLOUDS. 
“ O! it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 
Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please, 
Or let the easily-persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy ; or with head bent low, 
And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of gold 
*Twixt crimson banks; and then, a traveller, go 
From mount to mount, through cloudland—gorgeous land ! 
Or listening to the tide, with closed sight, 
Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand 
By those deep sounds possess’d, with inward light 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
—Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea.” 


How magnificently sublime is the thought expressed in the last 
five lines !—how happy the dwelling upon the enjoyment of 


«* From mount to mount through cloudland—gorgeous land!” 


is conveyed in those last two emphatic words, with their partial 
repetition! Here is another vision, which ap to us inimit- 
able for its dreamy tenderness, and for the beauty of the melod 
which is its appropriate voice. ‘ 


e 








A DAY-DREAM. 
** My eyes make pictures when they’re shut :— 
I see a fountain large and fair, 
A willow and a ruin’d hut, 
And thee, and me, and Mary there. 
O Mary! make thy gentle lap our pillow! 
Bend o’er us like a bower, my beautiful green willow ! 


** A wild rose roofs the ruin’d shed, 
And that and summer well agree ; 
And lo! where Mary leans her head, 
Two dear names carved upon the tree! 
And Mary’s tears, they are not tears of sorrow: 
Our sister and our friend will both be here to-morrow. 


“Twas day! But now, few, large, and bright,* 
The stars are round the crescent moon! 
And now it is a dark, warm night, 
The balmiest of the month of June, 
A glow-worm fallen, and on the marge remounting, 
Shines, and its shadow shines, fit stars for our sweet fountain !' 


** O, ever, ever be thou blest! 
For dearly, Nora! love I thee! 
This brooding warmth across my breast, 
This depth of tranquil bliss—ah, me ! 
Fount, tree, and shed are gone, I know not whither ; 
But in one quiet room we three are still together. 


** The shadows dance upon the wall, 
By the still-dancing fire-flames made ; 
And now they slumber, moveless all ! 
And now they melt to one deep shade ! ' 
But not from me shall this mild darkness steal thee : 
I dream thee with mine eyes, and at my heart I feel thee. 


*« Thine eyelash on my cheek doth play ; 
*Tis Mary’s hand upon my brow! 
But let me check this tender lay 
Which none may hear, but she and thou! 
Like the still hive at quiet midnight humming, 
Murmur it to yourselves, ye two beloved women !” 


But the most remarkable of his poems, illustrative of the mental 
habits of this greatest of visionaries, is also highly curious and 
interesting as a psychological fact,—being, in short, the results of 
an actual dream, composed in profound sleep. He says, ‘‘ In 
consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been pre- 
scribed, from the effects of which he fell asleep in his chair, at the 
moment that he was reading the following sentence, or words of 
the same substance, in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimage :’-—‘ Here the khan 
Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a stately garden there- 
unto; and thus ten miles of fertile ground were inclosed with a 
wall.’ The author continued for about three hours in a profound 
sleep, at least of the external senses; during which time he has 
the most vivid confidence that he could not have cémposed less 
than from two to three hundred lines: if that, indeed, can be 
called composition, in which all the images rase up before him, as 
things with a parallel production of the correspondent expressions, 
without any sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking, he 
appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole, 
and taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote 
down the lines that are here preserved. At this moment he was 
unfortunately called out by a person on business from Porlock, 
and detained by him above an hour; and on his return to his 
room found, to his no small surprise and mortification, that, 
though he still retained some vague and dim recollection of the 
general purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of eight or 
ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had ‘ passed away.’ ”’ 


**In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A,stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. . 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And here were gardens bright, with sinuous rills, 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests, ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 
— * * * 
*¢ The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves, 
‘Where were heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome, with caves of ice. 
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** A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me, 
That, with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome—those caves of ice,” &c, 


Coleridge’s greatest poetical works are the poems of ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’? and ‘‘Christabel,’’ and the translation of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Wallenstein.”” This last is esteemed one of the noblest 
translations our language can boast of: the former are no less 
eminent for their strange supernatural power, combined with 
touches of surpassing sweetness and tenderness, and for their 
originality of conception and style. It is, however, impossible to 
do justice to these remarkable poems in our present limited space ; 
we may therefore return to them at some future opportunity. In 
the mean time our thoughts fly over the whole range of his poems, 
in order that we may choose some characteristic of his high 
powers ; but itis difficult to choose where all are so good. Hark! 
a sound has decided us. Through the warm and balmy air of this 
June evening, now fast closing in, and which seems but to wait for 
the vanishing of that long rich streak of light upon the edge of the 
horizon, to cover all the scene with darkness, there comes the note 
of a bird—the simple prelude to a wonderful song. No other 
sound disturbs the intense silence ; Nature herself seems hushed, 
and waiting in mute expectation the melodies of its favourite bird. 
It is the Nightingale !—and the very word recals to our memory a 
description, that perhaps no poet, ancient or modern, has sur- 
passed. Sweet bird! exquisite as are thy native ‘‘ wood-notes 
wild,’’ can I listen to them whilst my soul hears such music as 
this ?>— 

** ¢ Most musical, most melancholy ’ bird ! 

A melancholy bird? 0, idle thought! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 
But some night-wandering man, whose heart was pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love ; 

(And so, poor wretch ! filled all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 

Of his own sorrow :) he, and such ashe, 

First named these notes a melancholy strain ; 

And many a poet echoes the conceit, 

* * * * 
We have learnt 

A different lore. We may not thus profane 

Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 

And joYance. *Tis the merry nightingale 

That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 

With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful fhat an April night 

Would be too short for him to utter forth 

His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 

Of all its music ! 

* 





* * * 


far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each others’ song, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs, musical and swift, jug! jug! 
And one low piping sound, more sweet than all, 
» Stirring the air with such a harmony, 
That, should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day !” 


There is a passage on the same subject in one of ou¥ old drama- 
tists (Ford), scarcely less beautiful, whilst its pathos cafries it even 
still more directly home to the heart :— 


** One morning early 
This accident encounter’d me: I heard 
The test and most r hing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 
A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entranced my soul: as I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming (as it seemed) so bold a challenge 
‘To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 





A nightingale, 

Nature’s best-skilled musician, undertakes 

The challenge ; and for every several strain 

The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own; 
He could not run division with more art 

Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes , 
Reply to. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird, 

Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 

Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 

To end the controversy in a rapture, 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method, 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

The bird, ordain’d to be 

Music's first martyr, strove to imitate 

These several sounds: which, when her warbling throat 
Fail’d in, for grief down dropped she on his lute, 
And brake her heart.” 


Charles Lamb might well say, this equals the contention it 
celebrates. As a contrast to the other quotations herein given, 
we conclude with the following : 


THE EXCHANGE. 
** We pledged our hearts, my love and I— 
I in my arms the maiden clasping, 
I could not tell the reason why, 
But, oh! I trembled like an aspen. 


** Her father’s love she bade me gain ;— 
I went, and shook like any reed : 
I strove to act the man—in vain ! 
We had exchanged our hearts, indeed.” 





EARLY CIVILISATION OF IRELAND. 


MEN of various characters and opinions—men not disposed to 
take romance for history, nor to turn history into romance—are 
beginning to agree in the belief that Ireland contains traces of 
having been occupied by a civilised race at a period far remote in 
the annals of humanity. Stone buildings, sepulchral mounds, 
bronze instruments, weapons of classic form and elegant work- 
manship, with mines which have undoubtedly been worked at 
very distant periods, constitute the evidence—dim and indistinct, 
indeed, but still evidence—on which this remarkable fact is based. 
On the banks of the Boyne, between Drogheda and Slane, there 
are four great sepulchral mounds, termed by Mr. Petrie (a gentle- 
man who exhibits the rare union of the higher qualities of the 
artist and the antiquary, exquisite taste and sound judgment) the 
‘* Pyramids of Ireland,’’ and which he thinks equal in antiquity 
the Egyptian Pyramids, if they do not even exceed them! 
‘* What a subject for thought and wonder,’’ exclaims the Rev. 
Mr. Otway, (as he stands gazing at one of the cahirs, or stone 
forts which abound in the country) “‘ running into distant and 
dreamy speculation, is the well-founded suspicion, that all over 
the world, in times beyond genuine historic record, there was a 
powerful and clever people, the erectors of the Cyclopean walls, and 
stone circles, and cromlechs, and pillar-stones—the Stonehenges, 
the Aburys, and Carnacs! The temple caves of New Grange, 
[those to which we have alluded as the Pyramids of Ireland] the 
lofty cairns on the mountain tops, not only of Europe and Asia, 
but also of America—the Pyramids and Cyclopean cities of Mexico 
—the mighty mounds amidst the forests of Ohio—all speak of one 
race superior to those who came after; and, at the same time, 
stranger to say, exterminated by barbarians that seemed to know 
nothing of their arts, but, brutal as they were, and ignorant of the 
power of mind, supposed that what they saw was the effect of 
bodily force, the work of giants.’’ 

A hard-headed Scotchman, one who would certainly not allow 





Wond'ring at what they heard. I wonder’d too, 


imagination to play fast and loose with judgment, thus concurs 
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in the opinion, after reviewing what Mr. Moore, Sir William 
Betham, and other Irish authors have advanced :—‘‘ The period 
of the first civilisation of Ireland,’ says the Editor of the 
Pictorial History of England, ‘‘would, under this view, be 
placed in the same early age of the world which appears to have 
witnessed in oriental countries a highly advanced condition of the 
arts and sciences, as well as flourishing institutions of religious and 
civil policy, which have decayed and passed away. Nothing can 
be more certain than that the first period of human civilisation is, 
at any rate, much more ancient than the oldest written histories we 
now possess. The civilisation of Egypt was on the decline when 
Herodotus wrote and trayelled, nearly twenty-three centuries ago. 
The vast architectural monuments of that country were of vene- 
rable antiquity, even when his eye beheld them, The earliest 
civilisation of Phoenicia, of Persia, and of Hindostan, was, 
perhaps, of still more ancient origin. We know that the navigating 
nation of the Phoenicians had, long before the time of Herodotus, 
established flourishing colonies, not only in the north of Africa, 
but also on the opposite coast of Spain. Even the foundation of 
Marseilles, on the coast of France, by a Greek colony, has not 
been stated by any authority to be more recent than six hundred 
years before the commencement of our era, and there are some 
reasons for believing a town to have been established there at a 
much earlier date. There is, therefore, no such improbability as 
is apt to strike persons not conversant with such investigations, 
in the supposition that Ireland also may have been colonised by a 
civilised people at some very remote period, It seems, indeed, 
to be scarcely possible otherwise to account for the relics and 
memorials of a formerly advanced state of the arts which the 
country still contains—the extensive coal-works and other mining 
excayations which appear in various places, and the many articles 
of ornamental workmanship in gold and silver which have been 
found in almost every part of the island, generally buried deep in 
the soil—all unquestionably belonging to a time not comprehended 
within the range of the historic period.’’ 

It thus appears exceedingly probable that Ireland was known long 
before our era, as * an abode of science and the arts, and the seat 
probably also of some strange and mysterious religion, placed in 
the midst of the waters of the farthest West, and withdrawn from 
all the rest of the civilised world,’’ “Some speculators have been 
disposed to trace to the Ireland of the primeval world, not only 
the legend of the famous island of Atlantis mentioned by Plato 
and other writers, but also the still earlier fables of the isle of 
Calypso, and the Hesperides, and the Fortunate Islands, and the 
Elysian Fields of Homer and other ancient poets,’’ At all events, 
the many indications of an oriental connexion ‘‘ haye appeared so 
irresistible to many of the ablest and most laborious inquirers into 
the antiquities of Ireland, that, however variously they may have 
chosen to shape their theories in regard to subordinate details, 
they have found themselves obliged to assume an early colonisation 
of the country by some people of the East, as the leading principle 
of their investigations,’’ 

When this first civilisation of Ireland was broken up, is, of 
course, as much a mystery as the period of its duration. It would 
seem that Ireland was in much the same condition as Britain on 
the landing of Juiius Cesar, nineteen hundred yearsago. During 
the Roman occupation of England, a tribe or race became con- 
spicuous in Ireland, from whose name, the Scoti, the island was 
known exclusively by the name of Scotia for a period of eight or 
nine centuries. (Scotland was known as Caledonia, the Roman or 
classical form of Caoill Daoin, the people of the woods, or the 
wild people.) It was by an immigration of these Scots from 
Ireland to Scotland, that the northern part of Britain gradually 








acquired its present name; while Ireland, which up to the eleventh 
century had been known exclusively as Scotia, lost that name, 
and returned to its old appellation, by which it had been known 
long before the Scoti invaded it—Erin or Iran, or Eirin, the sacred 
island of the west. 

The second civilisation of Ireland commences with the intro- 
duction of Christianity, which appears, between the sixth and 
seventh centuries, to have all but triumphed over Druidical super- 
stitions. And strange to say, as in its first state of civilisation, 
long before the Christian era, it had been known as a sacred or 
holy islend, so now, in its second state of civilisation, it was known 
as a sacred or holy island once more. When Europe was in a 
chaotic stage, and Charlemagne was trying to erect a new empire 
out of the floating ruins of the Roman dominion, Ireland enjoyed the 
light of science and religion; her schools produced learned men; 
her kings and chieftains built abbeys and churches, and endowed 
the priesthood with riches and fat lands. ‘‘ That during a con- 
siderable portion of the period which we are accustomed to call 
the dark ages, the light of learning and philosophy continued to 
shine in Ireland after it had been extinguished throughout all the 
rest of Christendom, although so remarkable a circumstance has 
been little noticed by most of the historians of modern Europe, 
must be regarded as a fact as well established as any other belong- 
ing to that period. From about the beginning of the seventh 
till towards the close of the eighth century, Ireland, under the 
name of Scotia, was undoubtedly the recognised centre and head 
of European scholarship and civilisation. This is abundantly 
proved by the testimony of contemporary writers in other countries, 
as well as by the remaining works of the early theologians and 
philosophers of Christian Ireland themselves.” 

But this second civilisation of Ireland began to totter. The 
wild piratical Danes, landing upon the shores of the “ sacred 
island,” left the marks of their wasting destruction wherever they 
came ; and though repeatedly defeated and driven off, it was only 
to return again with redoubled force and fury. It is to this period, 
when anxiety and insecurity became familiar to the minds of the 
Christian Irish, that the erection of the far-famed Rounp TowERS 
is attributed by Mr. Petrie, and other antiquarians. The able 
Editor of the Pictorial History of England adopts the late Mr. 
O’Brien’s theory, that these Round Towers are not Christian but 
Ante-Christian erections—that they belong not to the second but 
to the first and earliest period of Irish civilisation, But this is 
quite contrary to the opinion of those best qualified to form a 
judgment ; and it would appear to be all but incontrovertible, that 
the Round Towers of Ireland are Christian erections, whose object 
was to shelter the clergy, with their sacred ‘vessels, when an alarm 
was raised that a band of wild Danes had landed, and were sweep- 
ing over the country. While gazing on the beautiful Round Tower 
of Clonmacnoise, the Rev. Mr. Otway says that it confirmed his 
opinion, that these structures were intended as places of retreat 
and watch-towers. The Round Tower of Clonmacnoise ‘ com- 
manded the ancient causeway that was laid down, at a con- 
siderable expense, across the great bog on the Connaught side of 
the Shannon; it. looked up and down the river, and commanded 
the sweeping reaches of the stream, as it unfolded itself along 
the surrounding bogs and marshes; it could hold communi- 
cation with the holy places of Clonfert, and from the top of its 
pillared height send its beacon light towards the sacred isles and 
anchorite retreats in Lough Rea; then it was large and roomy 
enough to contain all the officiating priests of Clonmacnoise, with 
their pixes, vestments, and books: and though the Pagan Dane 
or the wild Munsterman might rush on in rapid inroad, yet the 
solitary watcher on the tower was ready to give warning, and 
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collect within the protecting pillar all holy men and things until 
‘the tyranny was overpast.’” 

But Round Towers, though for the moment they could protect 
the priests with their property, and baulk the hasty-footed spoilers 
who were ravaging the surrounding country, could not preserve 
the second civilisation of Ireland from decay and ruin. Before 
ever the Norman English set foot on the island for the purposes of 
conquest, the Irish had entered upon that career of barbarism in 
which they have continued down to the present day. Irish 
nationality may be said to have perished with Brian Boroithme. 
This celebrated king, who made himself monarch of Ireland—who 
is recorded to have defeated the Danes in twenty-five pitched 
battles, and confined them during his lifetime to the cities of 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and Limerick, fell in the battle of 
Clontarf (near Dublin), on Good Friday, 1014 ; and though, in this 
action, he gave the Danish power in Ireland a blow which it never 
recoyered, yet Ireland herself sank under it ; her civilisation was 
trampled down by internal struggle ; and to this day she has never 
held up her head. When the Saxons were invited into England, 
they found it in a state of weakness, triumphed over it, and finally 
established themselves, their institutions, and their language 
throughout the country. The Normans, again, conquered the 
Saxons; and though they did not succeed in rooting out either 
the Saxon language or the Saxon institutions, they so far succeeded 
as to engraft their own upon them, and to combine the two. But 
the English Normans never triumphed over the Irish, though, 
when they first arrived, they found them weakened by internal dis- 
sension, and barbarised by their internal wars. The English in 
Ireland have ever remained English in their language, literature, 
and feelings, and the Irish have kept theirown. There has been no 
mixing, no amalgamation: for such of the English as crossed the 
‘* pale,’’ and settled themselves down amongst the Irish, became 
Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores, more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
The second barbarism of Ireland began with the Danes ; it was 
kept up by the natives themselves; the Norman English found 
them savage, and have helped to keep them so. 

Now, if Ireland is, as some fondly imagine, about to emerge 
from her eight hundred years of barbarism, and to enter on her 
third career of civilisation, we are inclined to set a high value on 
the subsidiary exertions of those tourists, whose animated 
descriptions of the country and people arrest the attention of 
strangers, and attract visiters to her shores. ‘Ireland is the 
land of ruins and memorials—of powers and people that have 
successively passed away. The ruined fortress—the devastated 
abbey—the lonely dun—the fairy-footed rath—the round tower, 
that sends its slender shaft on high to assert that the almost 
imperishable simplicity of its form can survive human record, and 
even outlast man’s tradition,—these are what render Ireland a 
land interesting to the traveller; and not all the magnificence of 
America—not all its mighty mountains, lakes, or waterfalls,—can 
supply to the passenger such trains of mental association, such 
stores of romantic thought, as a few miles wandering in Erin.” 

We cannot, perhaps, better illustrate these eloquent expressions, 
than by quoting the author's (the Rev. Mr. Otway) description of 
his visit to Clonmacnoise, extracted from his recently-published 
“Tour in Connaught.’’ We have been compelled to abridge the 
description, from want of space, as well as other considerations. 


A VISIT TO CLONMACNOISE. 

‘¢ T had long wished to visit the Seven Churches at Clonmac- 
noise; I had been at almost every other place in Ireland, where, 
by the erection of seven churches, round towers, and other tokens 
of ccenobitish holiness, the ancient Irish desired to sanctify a 
peculiar place, and consecrate it to a patron saint. But to Clon- 





macnoise, the great central place of superstitious resort,—the 
Mecca, as I may say, of Irish hagiolatry,—I had not yet gone, 
for it is much out of the way; it is surrounded by bogs on all sides, 
except where that extraordinary chain of gravel-hills, the Aisgir 
Riada, leads to it, 

‘The morning sun was gilding the spire of St. Mary’s steeple, 
when we loosed our little cot, and committed ourselves to the 
Shannon, a broad and rapid stream just here, where the town of 
Athlone (signifying the ford of the moon*) rises on either bank, 
and strongly fortified on the Connaught side. This town has an 
interesting appearance; and as you glide down the stream, and 
get away from its narrow streets, and other disagreeable appendages 
to an Irish town, it has a very fine effect. 

« The Shannon—once you clear the rapids which lie on either side 
of Athlone, until it enters Lough Derg—is perhaps the ugliest 
and least interesting stream of any in the three kingdoms. Sur- 
rounded by bogs, it creeps through dismal flats and swamps; and 
the narrow tracts of meadow, and small patches of cultivation 
along its banks, only tend, like green fringes to a mourning 
drapery, to mark off, as by contrast, the extreme dreariness of the 
picture. Oh! how unlike is Father Shannon to Father Severn or 
Father Thames: here no trade, except that carried on by one 
steam-barge, no timber, no smiling lawns, no cultivation; the 
solitary hopelessness of the bog is all around, and nothing inter- 
rupts the silence of the waste but the wild pipe of the curlew, as it 
whistles over the morass, or the shriek of the heron, as it rises 
lazily from the sedgy bank, and complains aloud against our un- 
wonted interruption of its solitary speculations. If ever there was 
a picture of grim and hideous repose, it is the flow of the Shannon 
from Athlone to Clonmacnoise. 

‘¢ The ruins of Clonmacnoise were within ten minutes’ walk of 
us; so we proceeded to the first ruin, which lies separate from all 
the rest, on the northern side of the church-yard, Little remains 
of this church but a beautiful arch of the most florid and ornate 
Gothic workmanship, forming the opening from the body of the 
church into the chancel: it now totters to its fall; it is even sur- 

rising that it does not tumble, and I suspect it would long ago 
| fallen a victim to the elements or to the barbarous violence 
of the people, were it not that it is considered as part of an expi- 
ating penance for the pilgrim to creep on his bare knees un 
this arch, while approaching the altar-stone of this chapel, where 
sundry paters and aves must be repeated, as essential to keeping 
the station. Adjoining this is a holy stone on which St. Kieran 
sat, and the sitting on it now, under the affiance of faith, proves a 
sovereign cure for all epileptic people. What a contrast did this 
ancient arch, so exquisitely carved, tottering in all the grey anti- 
quity of a thousand years, present to a new house erected by a 
half-pay captain, who has turned his sword into a ploughshare, 
and in this dreary place set himself down on a farming speculation. 
He could not be more lonesome on the borders of the Dismal 
Swamp in Virginia. His ugly tub of a house, in all its raw new- 
ness, had no business at all to plant itself near that fine old time- 
touched religious edifice. 1 take the man to have a Yankee mind 
who would bring his geese to gabble, and his cocks to crow, near 
what ages had made lonely and consecrated to solitariness, 

‘“ Here is the largest enclosure of tombs and churches I have 
anywhere seen in Ireland. What a mixture of old and new graves 
—modern inscriptions recording the death and virtues of the sons 
of little men, the rude forefathers of the surrounding hamlets ; 
ancient inscriptions, in the oldest forms of Irish letters, recording 
the deeds and the hopes of kings, bishops, and abbots, buried a 
thousand years ago, lying about broken, neglected, and disho- 
noured ; what would 1 give could I have deciphered! I should 
have been glad, had time allowed, to be permitted to transcribe 
them. And what shall I do with all those ancient towers, and 
crosses, and churches, without a guide? I looked around t there 
were many people in the sacred enclosure—some kneeling, in the 

abstraction of devotion, at the graves of their departed 

friends : the streaming eye, the tremulous hand, the bowed-down 
body, the whole soul of sorrowful i and of trust in the 
ess of the God of spirits, threw a sacred solemnity about 
them, that few indeed, though counting their act superstitious, 
would presume to interrupt ;—he who would venture so to do must 
be one, indeed, of little feeling. I saw others straggling through 
the place,—some half-intoxicated, sauntering, or stumbling over 
the grave-stones ; others hurrying across the sacred enclosure, as 





* So says Vallancey, but the good General was fanciful in his etymolo- 
gies; perhaps, the ford of Luanus, a respected saint in those parts, would 
be the right derivation, 
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if hastening to partake of the last dregs of debauchery in the tents 
of the gitneadrees. One little boy, rather decently clad, seemed 
wandering about from tombstone to tombstone, reading their 
various legends, and at length I observed him accost a beggar- 
woman by the familiar name of Judy, and ask where was his 
mother’s grave? ‘Oh, then, it’s I will tell you, alanna; and 
more than that would I do for your mammy’s son; for didn’t I 
folly, along with all the neighbours, her berrin, when you were not 
larger than my milk-pitcher, and it’s little she thought that your 
daddy would put so soon a stepmother over her sweet charge. 
Come, jewel, and I will put your two knees down upon the very 
spot where the bones rest of her who bore you.’ This woman will 
do for my business, says I: a is generally an intelligent sort 
of creature, male or female, if not too old, or quite blind; such 
have their wits in exercise; they often are the depositories of the 
traditions of the country, and but too often the conveyancers of 
mischief; they endeavour, by being news-carriers and story- 
tellers, to make themselves acceptable with the people, by report- 
ing, not what is true, but what is wished for. This woman now 
before me was such a person, and I soon adopted her, nothing 
loath, as my guide,—and, poor soul, she did her best. I found 
that she made it part of her occupation to attend here, and direct 
the people where and how to make their stations,—here so many 
turns round an altar or a church on the bare knees, there so many 
paters and aves ; such a cross you were to embrace, to avert the 
pains of child-birth ; yonder stone you must sit on, to cure the pain 
im the back ; there is the place you must scrape at, to gather the 
holy clay that is around St. Kieran’s remains. | After looking 
about vaguely for a time, this church of St. Kieran was what 
caught my particular attention. It was extremely small,—more 
an insignificant oratory than what could be called a church; a tall 
man could scarcely lie at length in it; a mason would have con- 
tracted to build its walls. for a week’s wages ;—yet this, my men- 
dicant guide said, was the old church of St. Kieran: the walls had 
all gone awry from their foundations, they had collapsed together, 
and presented a picture of desolation without grandeur. Beside it 
was a sort of cavity or hollow in the ground, as if some persons 
had lately been rooting to extract a badger or a fox; but here it 
was that the people, supposing St. Kieran to be deposited, have 
rooted diligently for any particle of clay that could be found, in 
order to carry home that holy earth, steep it in water, and drink 
it: and happy is the votary who is now able, amongst the bones 
and stones, to pick up what has the semblance of soil, in order to 
commit it to his stomach, as a means of grace, or as a soverei 
remedy against diseases of all sorts. Alas! I would ask my dear 
countrymen—could I obtain their patience but to hear me—is any 
superstition of Yogees or Fakirs of India more degrading or gro- 
velling than this ? 

** From the little oratory of St. Kieran, the woman led us on to 
the largest of the ruined churches, which, after all, is of no great 
size; but still it-is the most remarkable of any, not only for its 
greater size, but for the beauty of its western entrance, and the 
exquisite and elaborate workmanship of its northern doorway. This 
church is said to have been originally erected by the M‘Dermots, 
princes of the northern parts of Roscommon ; a tablet on the wall, 
near the eastern window, records that it was repaired in 1647, by 
M‘Coghlan, the lord of the adjoining territories. 

* Proceeding from M‘Dermot’s church, our attention was 
directed to a very fine stone cross, the largest in the place, formed 
of one piece, and covered with carvings in bas-relief and inscrip- 
tions, which, had I the ability, my time would not allow me to 
decipher. ‘Come, my good woman,’ said I, ‘tell what may be 
the stories told of these figures?” ‘ Why, then, myself cannot tell 
you anything about them, they are all out ancient: maybe, Darby 
Claffy yonder, the ouldest man about the churches, could tell you 
somewhat.’ Now Darby Claffy was standing idle, ‘leaning not far 
off, against the wall of Dowling’s church, looking up at O’ Rourke’s 
tower ; and a finer studio for a sketcher than the head, face, and 
form of the venerable-looking man could not be seen: eighty 
winters had dropped their flakes as light as snow-feathers on his 
head ; and there he stood with his hat off, his fine Guido counte- 
nance and expressive face a living accompaniment to all the grey 
venerability that was around. * Come over here, Darby Claffy, 
honest man, and tell the strange gintleman all you know about them 
crosses and things—musha, ps forgets. Heaven be wid yees, 
gintlemen, and don’t forget poor Judy.’ A shilling given to her 
seemed a source of unutterable joy ; her little son, that was beside 
her, appearing as if he never saw so large a coin, snatched it in 
raptures from his mammy, and danced about the grave-stones in 
triumph. I was pleased to buy human joy so cheap. The old 








man did not belie his fine countenance ; his mind was stored with 
traditionary recollections concerning Clonmacnoise, which, if not 
according to recorded facts, were founded on them ; and he spoke 
with perfect assurance in the truth of what he said, and of the 
sanctity of all around. 

‘* From thence we proceeded, the old man following us, to the 
church and round tower which stands in the north-western extre- 
mity of the cemetery, and which is usually called M‘Carthy’s 
church and tower. e round tower, though small, is one of the 
most perfect in Ireland : it is conically capped, and the ranges of 
stone, forming the cover, are of the ane beautiful and singular 
arrangement. The tower stands on the south side of the chancel 
of the church ; and the doorway of the tower, instead of being 
elevated ten ‘or fifteen feet from the ground, is on a level with the 
floor of the chancel from which it leads ; it is within a few feet of 
the altar: moreover, the archway leading from the nave of the 
church into the chancel, which is of the most finished and at the 
same time chaste order of Gothic construction, is wrought into 
the body of the round tower, pat of whose rotundity is sacrificed 
to give room and form to the display of its light and elegant span. 
Now these two circumstances convince me that, in the first place, 
the church and tower were built at the same time ; moreover, that 
as the church was placed more remote than other churches, and 
nearer invaders coming across the Shannon, the tower was pro- 
vided as a look-out station and place of ready retreat, for the 
priests to retire to with their sacred vessels and books. 

** M‘Carthy’s church, in the north-west corner of the cemetery, 
was built by the M‘Carthy More of Munster, the greatest sept in 
Cork; he who held under his sway the O’Learys, and the 
oO’ Sullivans, and the O’Donohues, and I don’t know how many 
more Milesian O's and Macs. It is a curious and peculiarly 
interesting ruin, because, as I have said before, there is here evi- 
dent proof that the round tower and church were built at the same 
time ; for, besides that they both are formed of the same kind of 
stone, and are constructed with the same range and eharacter of 
masonry, there is part of the rotundity of the tower sacrificed, to 
give play to the full span of the chancel-arch, and exhibit one of 
the most chaste specimens in the world of what is called the 
Saxon arch. This tower is not large or lofty; it measures but 
seven feet in diameter within, and is but fifty-five feet high ; it has 
a conical cap, which is essential, according to antiquarians, to 
make a round tower perfect ; and a freemason, suppose he was 
master of his craft, would say ‘Well done!’ to the artist who 
constructed the beautiful courses of cut stone by which the conical 
cap was brought toa point. As I have already said, the door of 
the tower is level with the ground; and I think I could discern 
the marks of stairs that rose spirally to the top; unlike all other 
round towers, which, though there are marks of floors, story over 
story, in no other instance present marks of spiral stairs. On the 
right side of the altar, connected with the tower, there is, as usual, 
a niche in the wall, forming a receptacle for holy water. It is a 
prettily carved shallow stone basin, with a small aperture in the bot- 
tom ; introduced, no doubt, to let off, after a term, the water that had 
been used, in order to substitute fresh. This receptacle was now 
covered, and almost filled, with as curious a mélange of articles as 
ever I saw collected together :—a bent nail, a shankless button, a 
bit of unripe apple, a tobacco stopper, a broken comb, a decayed 

human tooth. I might have supposed that such a thievish animal 
as a pet magpie, in its indiscriminate larceny, had made this hole 
its hiding-place, and here was its treasure. ‘ What can be the 
meaning of this ?’ said I to my cicerone, Mr. Claffy. ‘ Och, plase 
your honour, this is the greatest place in the varsal world for 
curing the tooth-ache. Any one that comes here on the pathern- 
day, if a tooth, or sound or rotten, pained them, so that they could 
not eat a boiled pratie, always, by course, saying the proper aves 
and paters, and leaving something, as you see, behind them, as 
their offering to the saint,—why, as you may say, in no time the 
pain would pass off, and they might, as a body may say, go crack 
nuts. But troth, sir, if I must tell the truth, the vartue is very 
much gone out of this same place ever since a polisman came here, 
and that not long ago ; for before he came, do you see me, there 
never was wanting a drop of water here,—no, not in the driest of 
seasons,—that a body might take up in their fingers, and put it, 
hoping in the merits of St. Kieran, to his tooth. But that polis- 
man (may bad luck and fortune ever attend him !) drove the point 
of his walking-stick into the hole, and from that day to this never 
a drop of water came up out of the same; so that it is as dry as 
any other part of the wall, as your honour now sees.’ 

“ Removing from this, we proceeded to a higher part of the 
enclosure, where a slated appeared, which our attendant 
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informed us was the English church, In any other place it would 
have been considered a venerable, though a small structure ; and 
there was a chaste and solemn simplicity in the doorway at its 
western end, that well deserved attention ; but the windows were 
closed up with jealous care by wooden shutters, and altogether it 
looked out of place in this scene of ruins: and my admiration was, 
how, in this wild, superstitious spot, where crowds of prejudiced 
and ferocious beings assemble, it has been permitted to stand 
unscathed. My friend who had accompanied me to Clonmacnoise, 
and to whom I owe the pleasure of seeing it, was not only anxious 
to show me the interior of the only entire church amidst this 
crowd of ruins, but also, as rural dean of the district, was desirous 
of taking this occasion of inspecting the interior, so as to make in 
due time his report to hisdiocesan. Accordingly, he despatched a 
messenger to the house of a man who was reported to have the 
care of the church, and to keep the key. It was a long time before 
he returned, during which period we had leisure to observe the 
many inscriptions, in the oldest form of the Irish letter, scattered 
about, and had reason to lament that there is no one here to pre- 
vent the destruction of old monuments, or put a stop to the bar- 
barous breaking, defacing, and utter destruction of inscriptions of 
kings, chieftains, bishops, abbots, and learned men; inscriptions 
that might serve to verify existing history, or supply the /acune 
and correct the errors in our annals. The place belongs to the 
bishop of Meath: all the lands around are his. 

‘‘On returning from the Protestant church, we repassed the 
fine cross opposite the west end of M‘Dermot’s church ; a number 
of persons were attempting to span the shaft with their arms—few 
succeeded. It required a tall and thin man so to do. Such being 
my case, I succeeded; and my guide, in praising me for my 
success, assured me that I merited, for my wife, that no evil should 
happen her in her next accouchement. This ought to satisfy me, 
as, no doubt, it would every affectionate husband. ‘ Do you know 
anything, Mr. Claffy, about the erection of these two crosses?’ 
‘But a little, sir, and it is this :—There was one of our ould saints, 
called Colman, that once took a great fancy to gadding away from 
his church, and his excuse was, that he must needs go and kiss the 
foot of his holiness the Pope, and nothing would satisfy him but off 
he would go; so a brother saint, of the name of Berachy, came to 
him, and very dacently and wisely gave it as his advice, that it 
would be much better for his own sowl, and that of others, to stay 
at home, and keep minding his devotions and offices; but to 
brother Berachy he gave no heed. Well, says his friend, come off 
to St. Kieran, and maybe he will say what will satisfy you. So off 
they came here to Clonmacnoise, and to be sure our saint did his 
best; but if he was arguing with the wilful man until the cows 
came home, it would avail not, for go he would, to bless his own 
two eyes with the sight of the holy father of the Christhen world. 
Well, as wilful will do it, to be sure St. Berachy and St. Kieran 
gave him their blessing; and St. Kieran, moreover, lifting up his 
hand, made the sign of the cross over his head; whereupon, my 
dear sowl (for wonderful is God’s power in the hands of his saints), 
St. Colman saw all Rome, and his holiness the Pope sitting in his 
easy chair, as plain as I, Darby Claffy, see O’Rourke’s tower that 
is there fornint me. This, by course, satisfied my curious gentle- 
man, and he gave up his gadding ; and more than that, in memory 
of all the time and money that was saved him, he set up these two 
crosses ; the little one in memory of the miracle, the larger in 
honour of St. Peter, St. Patrick, and St. Kieran.’ Mr. Claffy’s 
allusion to O’Rourke’s tower directed my particular attention to 
it ;—particular, I say, for it is the great prominent eye-attracting 
object of the whole scene; without any exception, it is the most 
beautiful .round tower in existence; it stands on an elevation at 
the western Side of the churchyard, and in a line with the principal 
buildings ; the ground sinks from it abruptly towards the Shannon, 
and just under it, to the north, is the holy well. Nothing can 
equal the beautiful effect of this simple pillar-tower, cutting, as it 


does, on the horizon, and relieved by thesombre back-ground of ! 


the bog on the other side of the Shannon, that spreads for miles, 
cold, flat, and desolate ; and then the tower itself is so beautifully 
time-tinted, I think I never saw anything erected by human hands 
so painted by fortuitous vegetation. I might conceit that Time, 
proud of his secret, so well kept by these Irish towers, had called 
on Nature to deck out this master-piece in its kind, with all its 
lichens and mosses, producing every colour that could or ought to 
harmonise, in order to present what art could not imitate, and what 
the painter would despair of picturing, or the narrator of describ- 
ing. Other round towers that I have seen, (and few have seen 
more of them than I have,) are excellent specimens of masonry : 
some of them more, some less, exhibit indubitable proofs that in 





early times the line, plummet, and hammer, were used with con- 
siderable handicraft in Ireland ; but here, instead of the ashler or 
stone-chisel work of other towers, a marble pillar has been erected 
almost as smooth as Pompey’s in Egypt; or, if a more familiar 
comparison will better suit, almost as smooth as the chimney- 
piece in your drawing-room. It is composed of that immense 
secondary limestone formation that covers, with little interrup- 
tion, the central plains of Ireland, which in many places assumes 
the compactness, the ringing sound, and the capability of polish, 
which constitute what in commerce is called marble. 

‘* Having now seen the most remarkable things in the church- 
yard, we proceeded south-west towards those picturesque ruins 
which are called the Castle, and which writers concerning Clonmac- 
noise call the bishop’s residence, but which, according to the 
people’s tradition, was the palace of O’Melaghlin, king of Meath. 
It stands out, in singular loneliness, on the last spur of the 
southern limb of the amphitheatre of gravel hills that formed the 
Aisgir Riada. The slow-flowing Shannon forms a bend round it. 
If I wanted to call forth a draughtsman to exhibit, with his creative 
pencil, a building that time had ruined in the most grotesque and 
singular manner, I could not expect he would venture on such a 
vagary as this. It stands on a mound, where art has added to the 
natural elevation of the ground, and is surrounded by a dry but 
deep fosse. I have just said that time had ruined it ;—that could 
not be; some mine, some explosive shock, must have rent the 
massive works, and thrown them into the various positions and 
shapes they now exhibit. Some parts lie in masses, larger than 
human habitations, in the fosse; others lie rolied in immense 
heaps in the ballium, or court-yard; an immense curtain-wall, at 
least ten feet thick, undermined, lies at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, reclining upon about half a foot of its thickness, and 
presents at a distance one of the most singular and picturesque 
hanging ruins I ever looked on. It is surprising how coarse are 
the materials of this building,—what a large proportion the mortar 
bears to the stones, which consist of rounded pebble-stones taken 
from the adjoining hills; and it would appear to me, such is the 
predominating proportion of mortar to stones, that the building 
was erected by forming a sort of case-work of boards or hurdles, 
within which these stones were thrown at random ; and that then a 
grouting mortar was poured in, which was left to settle and soli- 
dify ; and then the exterior casework was removed. I cannot in 
any other way account for the extraordinary proportion of mortar 
in this building. I am quite sure that, if any mason at present 
were to attempt to rear up a wall, twenty or thirty feet high, of 
rounded stones, cemented with so large a quantity of lime and 
sand, the whole concern would tumble at once about his ears. 
But the works of Clonmacnoise Castle are now anything but 
crumbling,—no breccia, no pudding-stone, can be harder than the 
composition : time has made the mass so compact, that I am sure 
it would be just as easy to break the limestone pebbles of which 
the walls are composed, as to separate the mortar. The view 
from the staircase is very fine: the tortuous Shannon sweeps 
calmly underneath ; southward are the high grounds about Shannon 
bridge ; and more to the west, the wooden elevation on which the 
ancient episcopal church of Clonfert stands, where St. Brendon 
erected his seven altars, and which, amidst surrounding bogs, like 
Clonmacnoise, seems to challenge equality of desert seclusion. 

‘“‘Mr. Darby Claffy, whose age approached to eighty, was 
nothing loth to follow me up the broken and tortuous staircase, 
which I had ascended to view the surrounding country. What a 
fine vegetable is the potatoe, that can give to extreme old age such 
an elasticity of step, such a lightness of limb, which many of the 
beef-eating, turbot-gorging, calipash-swilling citizens of London or 
Bristol, of half his years, could not imitate! Potatoes are fine 
food for man, woman, or child, provided there is little hard 
work required. Darby, I believe, was all his life a herd, and had 
little to do with spade, shovel, or pickaxe. ‘These are pretty 
green hills, my good friend, here all around,’ I observed to my 
companion ; ‘all quiet and lonesome, except on station days—a 
likely spot, as one may suppose, for a meeting of the good 
people.’ ‘Och, then, it is yourself may well say that. The stars 
on the sky that covers us, or the merry dancers around the 
plough-star, are not so plenty of a frosty night, as the good people 
are on these hills and lonely meadows in the middle of the moon- 
light.’ ’’ 

But here we must quit company with Old Darby Claffy, the 
good people, and even the interesting ruins, with a simple allusion 
to the fact, that Mr. Petrie is preparing a work on Clonmacnoise, 
which will, doubtlsss, be an antiquarian and pictorial curiosity. 
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THE RESPECTABLE ROGUE. 


Tnene is a very general prejudice against rogues of all sorts, 
especially against rogues in rags. The world detests and despises 
the unsuccessful knave. The Bp inoee rogue it treats with more 
lenity,—nay, with a degree of tenderness, if not absolutely with 

t. It may, indeed, look askance at him occasionally, with 
an equivocal sort of glance; but it is afraid to out, and never 
tells him its mind of him freely. It feels delicate, and cannot 
think of accusing a person who dresses so well, who looks so much 
of the gentleman, and whose domestic establishment is so respect- 
able, of being a—a—what shall we say? Why, we feel a little 
delicate in speaking out too—say, of being a little queer or so in 
his dealings. This is the most gentle phrase that occurs to us at 
the moment. No, the world cannot think of being so rude; the 
world is a polite world to all who face it boldly, and who keep a 
good coat on their backs. Yet is there, certainly, somehow or 
other, a very general prejudice against the particular class of the 
comiiunity of which we have been speaking. There is no denying 
that. It is a prejudice, however, in which we are proud to say 
we do not partake. It would be most ungrateful of us if we did ; 
for two of the finest fellows we ever knew—the kindest-hearted, 
the most hospitable, and in whose kindness and hospitality we 
have often shared,—were a couple of the greatest, the most decided 
rogues in Christendom—rogues of the first water. But they were 
respectable rogues, men of substance, men of pleasant manners 
aad tenmpaens dispositions ; kept elegant houses and superlative 
tables. You had, in fact, nothing to do but to avoid dealing with 
them—for they were both a sort of general merchants or traders— 
to find them all you could wish, agreeable companions and most 
intelligent men. But as to trusting them—hem ! 

Rogues, as has been already indirectly insinuated, and as every 
body knows, are of many descriptions. They are, in the language 
of advertisements, ‘‘too nimerous to mention;’’ nor is it our 
intention to mention them, far less to describe them. In our 
present essay we intend to confine ourselves entirely to one parti- 
cular class, the respectable rogues. Who the respectable rogue is 
we shall now endeavour to give the reader as accurate an idea of as 
we can; for, although he may often have met with him, and very 
likely to his cost, he may not, without some description, at once 
recognise him under the designation which we have bestowed on 
him. 

Before, however, entering on this description, let us, to prevent 
mistakes, state generally, and at once, that our rogue is not an 
open, professed robber,—not a pilferer, pickpocket, housebreaker, 
highwayman, nor thief, By no means. He is a decent member 
of society,—a good, worthy, church-going man, and generally in 
the mercantile line, although not strictly confining himself to any 
particular pursuit. 

The respectable rogue is usually a middle-aged man, of grave, 
staid demeanour; calm, placid countenance; mild and pleasant of 
speech, and with very much the look of a a His dress 
is generally composed of a sober suit of dark-coloured cloth; a 
narrow, very clean, white neckcloth is neatly and modestly wound 
round his somewhat scraggy throat; his shoes are always well 
blacked ; and the respectability of his appearance is completed by 
a rather broad-brimmed hat, which, as every one must have 
observed, gives a sort of substantial air to the wearer, especially if 
he be pretty well up in years. 

Will the reader permit us to pause here for a moment, to 
indulge in a short digression? It is for the purpose of calling his 
attention to a stray fact or two connected with our subject, which 
we could not well work into the body of our matter. Having, 
then, described our rogue as a quiet, calm, grave personage, we 
would beg to remark, that such description of practitioners have 
greatly the advantage of, and are generally more successful than, 
your smart, bullying, blustering, out-spoken, flashily-dressed 
rogue,—the devilish active and clever fellow, as he thinks himself, 
and as he is sometimes called by others. But it’s a mistake—a 
gross mistake. This sort of rogue has, generally, little or no 
management or method about him, but, thinking to carry things 
with a high hand, goes direct to his point, and in nine cases out of 
ten misses his mark: his noise and bustle only creating alarm and 
suspicion, and finally scaring away the prey. 

We have known several of this class. Bright, broad, yellow- 
waistcoated, and gold-chained rogues, who carried high heads, and 
talked much and loudly; but they, somehow or other, never did 
much good; certainly never half so much as the quiet, steady, 
pate oe « and little-speaking practitioner, whom we have 
introdueed te the reader. The former, in fact, has nv chance 


whatever with the latter, clever as he may think himself; and 
this we take upon us to assert roundly, without the smallest fear of 
contradiction. 

But to resume. The respectable rogue, as already hinted, is a 
great church-goer. His calm, honest-looking, candid countenance 
is to be seen as regularly, in its wonted place there, of a Sunday, 
as the clergyman’s. Nay, on these occasions, his nepeorenet is 
absolutely patriarchal ; for he is seated in the midst of his family, 
all well-dressed, and most becomingly demure. The father him- 
self is the very personification of piety: his devout attention to 
the sermon is truly edifying to behold, and—a word in your ear. 
good reader,—it is worth two hundred a year to him, if it be worth 
a farthing; for there are many sitters in the church, warm men, 
with whom he may deal, and has dealt, in various articles, and 
very much (as he manages matters) to the benefit of his worldly 
interests. 

We have said that the respectable rogue is generally in the 
mercantile line, but we have also said that he does not strictly 
confine himself to such pursuits: neither does he. He has, in 
fact, no objection to enter into any sort of spec. that promises to 
pay, and itwill be a very queer one that he will not make pay, in 
some shape or other. He will buy—no, that’s not exactly the 
word, as buying implies paying, and our friend never pays ;—deal, 
then, is the more correct expression ; he will deal in anything— 
bricks, coffins, treacle, hardware; any commodity, in short, which 
can by any process be converted into monty. He will enter into 
any project, where it is not an imperative condition that there should 
be a tabling of cash previous to admission; and, even where it is, 
he often contrives to get in without advancing a copper. He 
squeezes himself, or rather glides in, through chinks or openings, 
which, having been unseen, are left un led,—and once in, all’s 
right. Try who’ll get him out again, until he finds it convenient 
to retire! and when he does so, see if he goes empty-handed. 

We come now to the most delicate and most interesting point 
for consideration in the conduct of the respectable rogue. How 
does he manage in his transactions? What is his particular mode 
and manner of doing the natives? What are the sort of proceed- 
ings that have obtained for him the flattering reputation he enjoys? 
These are curious and interesting questions, but they are not 
easily answered ; or, rather, it is impossible to answer them—at 
least, in plain definite terms; for the respectable rogue manages 
things so adroitly, and with such cautious dexterity, that nobody 
can ever charge him with any distinct, palpable piece of rascality. 
They can only say of him, generally, that he is a dangerous cus- 
tomer, and that they had need to have all their eyes about them 
who deal with him. Further than this they cannot go; more than 
this they cannot say, for the lives of them: Even those who have 
come in contact with him, and lost by him,—the latter being inva- 
riably an inevitable sequence to the former,—cannot tell how they 
have been done ; they only know they have been losers, but how 
it has come about, they never can exactly tell. It is a mystery 
to them; for, during the whole transaction with our friend, he was 
80 grave, so sedate, so reasonable, so open and candid, explained 
matters so fully and plausibly, met impatient and angry demands 
with such a quiet | peso smile, that, although there was evident 
loss to accrue, and some things that certainly looked a little odd 
or so, yet there was nothing (whatever they thought) which they 
could venture to call, or think of calling, positive knavery. 

One point of management, however, on the part of the respect- 
able rogue, we may advert to. It is one which is of the utmost 
service to him in baffling all attempts at saddling him with any 
particular or special grounds of accusation. This is, the rendering 
all transactions as complicated as possible; giving them as many 
twists and turns as they are capable of, in order to bewilder and 
mystify. If he can only manage that, the rest is comparatively 
easy; he can then accomplish a little comfortable juggling with 
tolerable safety, and finish by fobbing something neat. It is true 
that he will sometimes tome across a sharp customer, who will not 
be thrown out by his turnings and windings, but will track him, 
nose him through them all, with an unflagging diligence, and 
finally insist on a fair and square settlement of accounts. In such 
case, our friend has nothing for it but to come dowf with the 
rhino, or to throw himself on the shuffling system, as practised on 
the excessively civil principle, and what that will do for him, 
and ten to one but it does a good deal for him,-in the qa; partly 
by exhausting the activity of the creditor, blunting the edge of his 
urgency, and partly by disarming him of his more savage pur- 


poses. 
The respectable rogue has, as a matter of course, tried two or 





three bankruptcies in the course of his life, and made out pretty 
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well with them. On these trying occasions his conduct was most 
becomingly decorous, and he looked the unfortunate man so well 
—ap dso meek, so resigned, so patient under his sufferings, so 
very like a philosopher in distress,—was so quiet, and so candid in 
his explanations, so sensible in his remarks, that his creditors 
could not find it in their hearts to be severe with him, nor to press 
him very hard on certain ts of a delicate nature, involving the 
disposal of certain sums of mofey. They could not; they rather 
felt for, and pitied the man; for he wiped his eyes two or three 
times, when under examination, and spoke of his small family: 
not much, however, nor ostentatiously, but in that quiet allusive 
way best calculated to touch the heart. 

One other characteristic only of the le rogue now 
remains to be touched upon. His words are sweet and balsamic, 
and flow over his smooth tongue like candy-syrup. There is no 
withstanding his gentle, insinuating ‘‘ My dear sir,’’ especiall 
when accompanied by the still gentler smile with which unsus- 
pecting flats are cozened. Many, many a score of pounds have 
these honeyéd words and this bland smile put into his pocket ;— 
many a day of count atid reckoning have they averted, and many 
a storm, raised by disappointed and impatient creditors, have they 
allayed—blessings on them ! 

Reader, havé you any “respectable rogues” among your ac- 
quaintance? If you have, don’t you think our sketch of him a 
tolerable likeness ? 





THE EPSOM SALTS CAVE, INDIANA, UNITED STATES. 


Tue state of Indiana abounds with caves; one of them, near 
the Ohio, is famous as containing Epsom salts in lumps. The 
hill in which this singular cave is situated is about four hundred 
feet high, having the top covered with oak and cedar trees. The 
entrance is about mid-way from the base to the summit, by an 
aperture of twelve or fifteen feet wide, and three or four in height. 
The descent is by easy and gradual steps, into a spacious room, 
which continues about a quarter of a mile, varying in height from 
eight to thirty feet, and in breadta from ten to twenty. In this 
distance the roof is in some places arched, in others a plane; and 
in one place particularly, it resembles an inside view of the roof of 
ahouse. At the distance above-named the cave forks; but the 
right-hand fork soon terminates, while the left rises by a flight of 
rocky stairs, near ten feet higl » into another story, pursuing a 
course at this place nearly south-east. Here the roof commences 
a regular arch, the height of which, from the floor, varies from 
five to eight feet, and the width of the cave from six to twelve feet, 
which continues to what is called the ereeping-place, from the 
circumstance of visitors having to crawl ten or twelve feet into the 
next large room. From this place to the pillar, a distance of 
about a mile and a quarter, are found an alternate succession of 
large and small rooms, variously decorated ; sometimes mounting 
elevated points by gradual or difficult ascents, and again descend. 
ing as far below; sometimes travelling on a pavement, or climbing 
over huge piles of rocks, detached from the roof by some convul- 
sion of nature, the visitor continues his route until he arrives at 
the “ Pillar.’’ 

The aspect of this large and stately white column, as it eomes 
into sight by the dim reflection of the torches, is grand and 
impressive. Visitors have seldom pushed their inquiries farther 
than two or three hundred yards beyond this pillar. The column 
is about fifteen feet in diameter, between twenty and thirty in 
height, and regularly reeded from the top to the bottom. Near 
it are some inferior pillars of the same appearance and texture. 
Lime forms the base of the constituent parts of these columns. 

The previse period at which this cave was discovered cannot be 
ascertained. About the year 1807, several men had made visits to 
it, and some of them describe the salts to have been at that time 
from six to nine inches deep on the bottom of the cave, in which 
lumps of an enormous size were interspersed, while the sides pre- 
sented the same impressive spectacle as the bottom, being covered 
with the same production. Sulphate of magnesia abounds through- 
out the cave, being found in a great variety of forms, and in many 
different stages of formation ; sometimes in lumps varying from 
one to ten pounds in weight; The earth exhibits a shining 
appearance, from the numerous particles interspersed throughout 
the huge piles of dirt collected in different parts of the cave. The 
walls are. covered in different places with the same article; and 
reproduction goes on so rapidly that every vestige of salt having 
been removed from a particular place in order to ascertain the 
fact, in four or five weeks the place was covered with smal) needle- 
shaped crystals, exhibiting the appearance of frost. 





The quality of the salt in this cave is excellent, and its produc. 
tion inexhaustible ; the worst earth that has been tried will yield 
four pounds of salt to the bushel; and the best from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds. 

The next production is the nitrate of lime, or saltpetre earth: 
Of this there are vast quantities, and of excellent quality. There 
are also large quantities of the nitrate of alumina, or nitrate of 
argil, which will yield as much nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, in 
proportion to the quantities of earth, as the nitrate of lime. The 
three articles above enumerated are first in quantity and import- 
ance ; but there are several others that deserve notice, as subjects 
of philosophical curiosity, The sulphate of lime, or plaster of 
Paris, is to be seen variously formed—ponderous, crystallised, and 
impalpable; or soft, light, and rather spongy. Vestiges of the 
sulphate of iron are also to be seen in oné or two places. Small 
specimens of the carbonate, and also of the nitrate, of magnesia 
have been found. The rocks in the cave principally consist of 
carbonate of lime, or common limestone. 

Near the forks of the cave are two specimens of painting, pro- 
bably of Indian origin. The one appears to be a savage, with 
something like a bow in his hand, showing that it was done when 
that instrument was still in use; the other is so much defaced 
that it is impossible to say what it was intended to represent. 





CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF LEIPZIG AT HAMBURG. 

I was crossing the great plain adjoining the burying-grounds, 
near to the city of Hamburg, when I beheld a number of men 
arranging several waggon loads of tar-barrels upon the summit of 
the ground. Upon inquiry, I found that they were about to form 
them into one vast pyramid, and the men told me that they were for 
the Sieges-feier, or Turnerfeier—to be lighted on the 18th of 
October, 1838, which would be the 25th anniversary of the battle 
of Leipzig, and that there were to be numerous fireworks on the 
Alster upon the same night. 

The Binnen-Alster (a basin formed by the river Aister) is a 
large sheet of water, probably larger than the square of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and within the ramparts of the city ; and the walks around 
this water are the favourite promenade of the Hamburgers. I 
entered the city, and beheld many workmen busily completing a 
vast raft in the centre of the Alster, from which the fireworks 
were to be let off. These fireworks were to be of the most splen- 
did and costly description, worthy of the liberal spirit of the great 
and commercial city of Hamburg, and the peculiar epoch they 
were intended to commemorate, namely, a battle which had 
unfettered them from the galling chains of the French, and had 
given freedom to Germany. 

I was told that the Sieges-feier was under the management and 
at the expense of the youths and students of the Johanneum—the 
High School of Hamburg, where young men are prepared by 
learned professors in the various branches of physic, jurisprudence, 
divinity, &c., &c. The number of these students amounts to 
many hundreds. 

On the evening of the 18th I was early at my post, and beheld 
the tar-barrels, to the number of one hundred and forty, arranged 
in a pyramidical form, and*kept firmly together by a frame-work of 
wood. The crowd had aiready begun to assemble, and although 
the night came on stormy and cold, the people continued to arrive 
in considerable numbers, and several private carriages were already 
upon the ground. There was a stilly silence amongst the spectators 
as if they were awaiting the ceremony of a funeral. Doubtless 
many now present had been compelled to fight in the French ranks 
as conscripts against their countrymen and fatherland. Many 
wore military orders won at the well-fought day of Leipzig. 

The oscillating crowd conversed, if at all, in low suppressed 
tones, whilst the dark pyramid reminded one of some mystic sacri- 
fice which was about to be offered up. As yet not a light was to 
be seen. The sky over Hamburg was pitchy dark, and nothing 
gave token of rejoicing. In the back-ground, between the pyramid 
and the city, extend the long, dark, funeral groves of the ‘‘ City of 
the Dead,” which reach almost to the gate of Hamburg. To the 
left is the swelling-mound of the Pest-berg—an artificial hill 
planted with firs over the ashes of those who fell victims to the 
plague more than one hundred years ago. Long vistas of trees 
lead to the Damm Thor, one of the chief entrances into Hamburg, 
and through this gate the procession of young academicians was to 
pass on their way to fire the pile—each carrying a torch. 

The torch-bearers were now anxiously ex: , and about seven 
o’clock a lurid light was seen reflected on the dark sky, and ‘They 
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come, they come!’ was the cry. The ruddy light approached nearer 
and nearer, whilst ever and anon a trumpet-blast was heard; at 
last a long train of wavering lights was seen threading through the 
dark avenues of the dead, a glittering of helmets and sabres, as of 
an armed host, was seen ; the heavy tread of approaching feet and 
a hum of distant voices was heard; nearer and nearer, with 
measured step, marched the embodied youths, and when the head 
of the column was near to the pyramid there was a cry of “halt !’’ 
Then the Hanseatic dragoons cleared a space, and the youths 
formed an oblong square. Then an oration was made in honour 
of the patriot dead of considerable length, at the conclusion of 
which they burst forth in a patriotic hymn. The Germans are a 
musical people, and amid these young voices might be heard every 
tone, from treble to bass, blended in one full chorus of harmony. 
Who that has been in Germany has not heard these bursts of 
harmony in her groves and upon her hills from wanderers of every 
class ? 

As the last cadence of the hymn died away, suddenly there 
shone over the dark groves a stream of wondrous light, and look- 
ing towards Hamburg, I beheld not one sky-rocket, but at least 
one hundred, ascending into the sky ppd -then—-ahine-—pelloe: 
with their trails of light, then bursting with a loud report and 
emitting thousands of stars of fire; it was a beauteous—a glorious 
sight. A shout of enthusiasm burst from the youths, and breaking 
their ranks at the signal, they flew like frantic bacchanals to fire 
the gloomy pyramid, and in a few moments a vast sheet of fire 
flared from the beacon, which must have been seen for many miles 
around. Loud and continued shouts now broke from the crowd 
of spectators in one deafening hurrah ! which was repeated by the 
youths as they madly climbed almost to the topmost height of the 
pyramid torch in hand. 

It was said that forty thousand persons assembled around the 
Alster to witness the fire-works. 





CULTIVATION OF THE CLOVE AT ZANZIBAR. 


Tue following account of a visit to the Clove-plantations in 
Zanzibar, belonging to the Sultan of Muscat, is taken from a 
‘* Narrative of a Voyage round the World, in the years 1835-6-7,” 
by Dr. Ruschenberger, an American M.D., who accompanied the 
expedition as surgeon :— 

‘* A broad road, leading through vistas of dark-green clove-trees, 
very carefully cultivated, showed that we were now on the grounds 
of Tayef, formerly Izimbané, an extensive plantation belonging to 
the Sultan of Muscat. We rode on, highly delighted with the 
view, reached the house just in time to escape a shower of rain, 
ahd there found the Abyssinian captain ready to receive us. We 
alighted at the outer gate, and crossing a large yard, entered the 
mansion by a flight of wooden steps. It is a building of only one 
story, about fifty feet square, having in front a pyramidal roofed 
observatory or veranda, beneath which there is a kind of porch. 
The front door opens upon a small court, from which, on the 
opposite side, we entered a cheerless room, extending the whole 
length of the house, and lighted by several large windows. Cut- 
glass chandeliers hung from the raftered ceiling; and on shelves, 
in flat recesses about eight inches deep, arched at the top, there 
was a display of glass and French china ornaments. At one end of 
the apartment were two or three large pine boxes, upon which lay 
the mirrors they had contained, partially hidden by cotton cloths. 
Near the centre was an oblong mahogany table, supported by an 
antiquated claw-foot ; the rest of the furniture consisted of Chinese 
arm-chairs. One-half of the floor was laid with squares of marble, 
and the other was covered with chunam. 

“* Cocoa-nuts were opened, and offered to us in profusion ; and 


the stalk of the young cocoa-nut, divested of its outside, was given 


us to eat: its taste resembles that of raw chesnuts. 

“ Being a little refreshed after our donkey-jolting, we sallied 
forth to view the plantation. The house stands in the centre of a 
yard about 120 feet square ; its walls are of coral, about seven feet 
high, and inclose several out-buildings for slaves ; near the man- 
sion there was a small garden, in which the rose-bush and nutmeg- 
tree were flourishing together. As far as the eye could reach over 
a epee | undulated land, nothing was to be seen but clove- 
trees of different ages, varying in height from five to twenty feet. 
The form of the tree is conical, the branches grow at nearly right 
angles with the trunk, and they begin to shoot a few inches above 
the ground. The plantation contains nearly 4000 trees, and each 
tree yields, on an average, six pounds of cloves a year. They are 





picked by hand, and then dried in the shade; we saw 
numbers of slaves standing on ladders, gathering the fruit, while 
others were at work clearing the ground of dead leaves. The whole 
is in the finest order, presenting a picture of industry, and of 
admirable neatness and beauty. 

“It is pretty generally known that the Dutch, for nearly three 
centuries, have been deriving great commercial advantages by their 
exclusive ion of those islands in the. Indian Archipelago 
which pelos the nutmeg and clove trees. In order to appropri- 
ate these spices to themselves, they either destroyed or enslaved 
those persons who possessed them. They uprooted numberless 
trees, and even burned the fruit which Pog _ ee atari 
lest, by bringing a la: uantity into the market, the pri 
be reduced, though it was in their own hands. Such barbarian 
avarice excited the indignation of many, who longed to foil and 
afterwards laugh at their policy. ia 

‘«M. Poivre, who had visited many parts of Asia, in the charac- 
ter of naturalist and philosopher, availing himself of the official 
station he held as governor of Mauritius, or Isle of France, sent to 
the least-frequented of the Moluccas in search of those precious 
plants. Those whom he had commissioned were successful in the 
enterprise, and on the 27th of June, 1770, they returned to the 
Isle of France, with 450 nutmeg and seventy clove-tree stalks, 
10,000 nutmegs in blossom, or ready to blossom, and a box in 
which clove-seeds were planted, many of which were above the 
earth. Two years afterwards, he obtained even a larger supply. 

‘* Some of the plants were sent to the Sechelles, to Bourbon, 
and to Cayenne, but a greater number were retained in the Isle of 
France. ll those distributed to private individuals perished; and 
in spite of the care of skilful botanists, a most unremitting atten- 
tion, and considerable expense, only fifty-eight nutmeg and thirty- 
eight clove trees were saved. In 1775, two of the latter bore 
blossoms, which became fruit in the following year; but it was 
small, dry, and light. Little hope of final success was entertained, 
and it was thought, at the time, that the Dutch had been unnecessa- 
rily alarmed. It appears, however, that the enterprise and industry 
of the cultivators were rewarded in the end, and they had the 
pleasure of seeing these spice-trees flourish in their new location. 

“ They were introduced into Zanzibar from Mauritius in 1818, 
and are found to thrive so well, that almost everybody on the island 
is now clearing away the cocoa-nut to make way for them. The 
clove bears in five years from the seed: of course, time enough has 
not yet elapsed for the value and quantity of Zanzibar cloves to be 
generally known ; and it may be said that the clove-trade is still 
in the hands of the Dutch. It has been a monopoly ever since 
they obtained supremacy in the Moluccas ; in their possessions, 
the cultivation of the tree is restricted to the single island of 
Amboyna. 

e Cloves are now 55 per cent. dearer than when first brought 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and are sold to the consumer at an 
advance of 1258 per cent. on the first cost of production. The 
price for Molucca cloves, in the Eastern market, is from 28 to 30 
dollars per picul of 133 lbs.; for those from Mauritius, 20 to 24 
dollars per picul.”’ 





PIZARRO’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


Pizarro here was born ; a greater name 

The lists of glory boast not ; toil and pain, 

Famine, and hostile elements, and hosts 

Embattled, failed to check him in his course ; 

Not to be wearied, not to be deterred, 

Not to be overcome. A mighty realm 

He overran, and, with relentless arms, 

Slew or enslaved its unoffending sons ; 

And wealth, and power, and fame were his rewards, 

There is another world beyond the grave, 

According to their deeds where men are judged. 

O reader! if thy daily bread be earned 

By daily labour,—yea, however low, 

However wretched, be thy lot assigned, 

Thank thou, with deepest gratitude, the God 

Who made thee, that thou art not such as he! 
Souvrusv, 
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